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Preface 


The social historiography of Barbados, unlike that of most major Caribbean 
nations, has remained in great need of decolonisation. Here, the traditional 
literature which documented the white planters’ experiences and advocated their 
world views has survived as sound reference points for the study of national 
social history. The continuing respectability of this essentially Eurocentric 
historiography is directly related to a shortage of critical and scholarly research 
into the social history of the island's black demographic majority. At present, 
frequent references are made to.the fact that here the progressive Black Con- 
sciousness Movement of the 1960s, which had catalytic proportions elsewhere in 
the region, did not lead to a popular rejection of the Eurocentric analyses of 
popular history. Only the ‘culturalists—artists, poets, novelists, musicians— 
worked consciously towards the redefinition of the nation’s social culture 
from an Afro-West Indian perspective. 

This monograph, a modest and incomplete study of the struggle of black Bar- 
badians against their enslavement, is not intended to fill ‘the gap’, but to initiate 
the necessary polemics in black Barbadian history. If is, therefore, more than an 
academic critique of traditional Barbadian historiography: it is the projection of 
the Afro-West Indian perspective on national history. It was conceived and writ- 
ten within a polemical context, and should, perhaps, be perceived and evaluated 
within the parameters of critical social history. 

I owe a great debt to many people who assisted in the preparation of this 
work, both conceptually and physically. Thanks to my friend and critic Profes- 
sor Woodville Marshall who, from my appointment as a member of staff at 
Mona, U.W.I., as a fresh academic in 1979, offered much assistance in the 
development of my approach to historical analysis and interpretation. Also, 
many thanks to Dr. Karl Watson who provided me with invaluable ideas and in- 
formation on Barbadian history which I employed almost to the point of being 
unethical. The respected and scholarly work of Professor Jerome Handler on 
slave society in Barbados provided much background information and ideas; so 
too did the works of Professors Orlando Patterson and Edward Brathwaite on 
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slavery and creolisation. Professor Michael Craton’s extensive studies of West 
Indian slave resistance were used frequently as empirical guidelines and in the 
theoretical location of my analytic departures. Exposure to the ideas of these 
scholars provided that vital stimulus which was necessary for the preparation 
of a work of this nature. 

I also wish to express my thanks to Herman McKenzie and Hubert Devon- 
ish for the frequent ‘rap’ sessions on the material, and to my colleagues in the 
Department of History who made my five-year sojourn there a very comfortable 
one. Thanks also to Dr. Carolyn Cooper and Beverley Lewis who assisted in the 
editing of the early manuscript, and to Hope Senior for typing it. 

The staff at the London Public Records Office, the British Library, the New 
York Public Library, the Barbados Archives, and the Institute of Jamaica were 
all very helpful, and I thank them. Finally, it was Eudine Barriteau of the 
I.S.E.R., Cave Hill, U.W.I., who impressed upon me the urgent need for such 
a work, and to her I am very grateful. 


Hilary McD. Beckles 
MONA, U.W.I, 
June 1984 
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Introductory Note 
on Theory and 
Slave Resistance 


On January 10, 1983, at the invitation of the Barbados Creative Writers Guild, 
I presented a public lecture in Barbados on the subject of black Barbadians’ 
struggle against slavery, as part of that organisation’s Black Civilisation Week 
celebrations. During the discussion which followed, it was suggested that the in- 
formation which was shared should be made available in written form. It was 
hoped that this would give greater focus and-a wider dimension to the many 
issues which were debated. The lecture was pitched at a theoretical and pole- 
mical level, since no serious discussion within popular social history can, or 
should, escape this line of approach. This short monograph is the result of the 
revision and expansion of the material and ideas presented at that public lec- 
ture. A special effort has been made to maintain the intellectual and polemical 
spirit of the occasion, and hopefully the debate will continue. 

My concern with the subject of black Barbadians’ struggle against slavery 
arises partly from a personal desire to comprehend as fully as possible the 
ideological structure of political processes within contemporary society but, 
even more, it is an academic response to the nature of the recent historiography 
on West Indian slave resistance. This literature has focussed primarily upon the 
larger territories, such as Jamaica, Haiti, Guyana, and Suriname, so that the 
socio-political expressions of slaves in the smaller islands—espécially those colo- 
nies which, like Barbados, have been categorised by sociologists as ‘closed 
societies’ or ‘total plantation systems —were given a secondary, if not insignifi- 
cant status, This historiography is rooted in certain anti-intellectual assumptions 
that could have been avoided with either careful micro-analysis or detailed com- 
parative research. For example, the conception that endemic conflict existed 
primarily in colonies where geographic and topographic factors were conducive 
to guerilla-type rebellions and organisation has not been regarded as problematic 
within this literature. : 

The presence and interrelationship of the three factors—mountains, forests 
and plantations—are said to have accounted for the evolution of a rebellious 
culture in some territories, while the absence of the first two factors in colo- 
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nies such as Barbados is conceived to have created a psychological profile 
among slaves which induced acquiescence rather than rebellion. Such environ- 
mental reductionist arguments, though useful in terms of providing a structural 
framework for study, lead to an unsatisfactory assessment of the many dynatnics 
involved in the formation of West Indian political cultures, especially in so far as 
they fail to fully accéunt for the diverse forces at work in the evolution of 
political consciousness. Furthermore, the traditional over-emphasis upon geo- 
political factors has led to a simplistic understanding of ruling class power in 
slave society, both in terms of its military organisation and its socio-cultural 
hegemonic aspects. 

Some scholars have objected to the use of the term ‘politics’ in relation to 
the struggle of slaves, on the ground that it implies sophisticated and intellec- 
tually conscious action, The term, I believe, is not difficult to defend, since 
workers, even in the socially backward slave societies of the region, made defi- 
nite political analyses of the power struetures they fought against, and used 
almost every natural and human force available in that struggle—cultural, lin- 
guistic, military and psychological. They rebelled when they could, and accom- 
modated when they had to. The ebb and flow of rebellion and accommodation 
suggest that they understood ‘time’ as a political factor in struggle. At certain 
junctures, moreover, the rebel slave strategy and organisation appear quite 
modern in terms of their complexity, but the intellectual energy generated and 
expended thereon seem to have been diffused, if not reduced, with emancipa- 
tion in 1838. As a result, some planters were forced to appreciate the political 
skills and conscious determination of the rebel slaves, in spite of the negro- 
phobic nature of their social commentaries. 

In recent years, scholars have been searching for ways in which to concep- 
tualise, incisively, slave resistance in the British Caribbean. It is no longer gen- 
erally accepted that slaves within the region existed in an atheoretical world 
which was devoid of ideas, political concepts and an alternative socio-political 
vision. Together with their masters they constituted the central components of 
a culture riddled with wacial and class contradictions. The dynamics of these 
conflicting forces produced social relations which were inherently unstable, and 
over the some 200 years of slavery a distinct West Indian political tradition was 
established. Here, probably more so than any other part of the New World, very 
repressive systems of government were able to survive despite persistent rebel- 
liousness from below. These rebel slaves joined the defeated and annihilated 
Amerindians in establishing the foundations of what is now generally recognised 
as the West Indian radical tradition. 

With the emergence of black nationalist political movements in the region 
during the early twentieth century, it became obvious to radical thinkers that 
the politics of protest against imperial domination had its roots within the muiti- 
faceted struggle of slaves for legal freedom and economic reform. This struggle 
was continued by peasant and landless labourers, though in a modified form, 
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throughout the nineteenth century. The dominant conception of this historical 
process emphasises therefore, continuity rather than change. This theoretical 
perspective has placed much responsibility upon the historian to unravel the 
history of the peoples’ struggles, and to document the embryonic stages of the 
radical tradition—the politics of slave resistance. 

Only in Haiti were slaves able to overthrow the slave regime and achieve their 
freedom. They were able to mould a new social order which completely revo- 
lutionised the conditions of their social existence. Yet, slaves throughout the 
region consistently rebelled against their masters in order to gain freedom, em- 
ploying a wide range of political tools and methods in their struggle. In terms 
of the West Indian experience, no iron laws of slave existence exist for his- 
torians, and consequently most have tended to emphasise the uniqueness of 
each island’s case, thus suggesting that only superficial comparisons can be 
made. While recognising, at least philosophically, the temporal and spatial 
uniqueness of each historical moment, one must reject this theory of unique- 
ness as anti-analytical, since the fundamental ideological core of most West 
Indian slave rebellions was almost identical: the slaves were saying to their 
masters, ‘We want to be free, and we will pursue that freedom by all means 
necessary. This was the essential stream of thought which ran through the 
region, from island to island, from plantation to plantation. Indeed, sugar pro- 
duction and slave resistance stamped the most prominent unifying marks upon 
the islands, forcefully illustrating the sameness of experience, 

Highly structured rebellions represented, nonetheless, only one form, albeit 
the most advanced kind, of the slaves’ strategy. Consequently, scholars have 
tended to stress the importance of research into these eruptive events in order 
to penetrate the thought processes and consciousness of the slaves. Yet, a 
dominant view which has emerged within the predominantly Euro-American 
historiography is that West Indian slave insurrectionists were, conceptually, 
within the tradition of ‘primitive rebels’; that their political actions were es- 
sentially anti-intellectual responses to a materially impoverished and brutal 
plantation world. Though it is not generally accepted within social science 
methodologies that socio-political actions can ever be barren in terms of ideas 
and theory, much of the historiography has tended to stress the primacy of the 
hostile responses of slaves to the material deprivations accompanying their 
enslavement. The result of this is the reinforcement of the social observations 
and pseudo-analytic view of some slaveholders that slaves responded rebelliously 
to their condition primarily at the physical level. 

Sheridan expressed this hypothesis of slave rebellion most aptly when he 
noted that slaves tended to revolt when they were underfed, overworked, and 
maltreated.! The assumption underlying this argument is that it was possible 
to produce perfectly contented slaves by a sensitive, well-planned manipulation 
of these factors. The historical evidence does'not support this contention; in 
fact, it suggests the contrary. Bussa’s rebellion in 1816 is an outstanding case 
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of slave masters stating that in terms of material and social facters, the slaves 
had no reasons to rebel, as they were well fed, not overworked, and well treated 
—probably more so than slaves in the other sugar producing colonies. 

In recent years, Professor Craton, a leading writer on this subject, has sug- 
gested, though somewhat tentatively, that West Indian slaves were intelligent 
agents with the capacity to analyse, even if crudely, the political conditions of 
the plantation world. As such, he noted, they ought to be considered as having 
the right to an ideology of resistance. These views have been arrived at rather 
late, considering that C.L.R. James in his brilliant documentation of the leader- 
ship of the Haitian Revolution, The Black Jacobins, published in 1938, showed 
that a proliferation of conflicting ideas and socio-political visions existed within 
the slave ranks on the issues of foreign policy, economic strategy, race relations, 
education and government. Indeed one could argue that, like Lenin, Stalin and 
Trotsky, Toussaint, Christophe and Dessalines, who appeared in the vanguard 
of the Haitian Revolution—the first successful workers’ revolution in modern 
history—differed fundamentally from each other on ideology, and thus the 
Haitian revolution was characterised by deep-rooted conceptual heterogeneity. 

The linear path of Craton’s theoretical trajectory seems particularly Euro- 
centric in nature. He suggests that if the French peasants had ideological con- 
structs in 1789, and the American labourers in 1776, why not the West Indian 
slaves of Barbados, Demerara and'J amaica when they revolted in 1816, 1823 and 
1831 respectively? In answer to his own question, Craton intimates that the 
ideology of West Indian rebel slaves was centered around the basic belief of all 
oppressed people throughout history—that is, the ‘right to create a life of their 
own’.? But this tells us very little. It is not a thesis which has any specific 
merit within twentieth-century political thought since it has long been an as- 
sumption of the behavioural sciences that individuals, groups, classes and other 
social units aspire to create conditions of existence consistent with their intellec- 
tual visions. Nonetheless, Craton’s argument should not be taken too lightly. 
It has taken Euro-Ametican historians some 300 years of analysis to arrive at 
this juncture. The, implications at a theoretical level are very significant. As 
Gordon Lewis has noted, “The point is basic’; because without intelligence there 
can be no ideology’.* . 

* Nonetheless, the theoretical foundations of a more radical school of West 
Indian historiography is being established. But, as should be expected, some 
dominant features of traditional thought rentain powerful within this embryonic 
form. Implicit within the revisionist literature is the idea that it is necessary to 
concentrate upon the ideologies and intentions of the rebels in order to compare 
them to the sad or glad results, rather than to study in detail the pathology of 
the ‘worlds’ from which they emerged. Most recent studies of rebellions, there- 
fore, are not accompanied by detailed social histories of the societies existing 
during the life span of the ‘rebels’. Consequently, the traditional conception of 
slaves as ‘primitive rebels’ continues to influence the analyses. As a result, the 
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necessity to establish whether or not the slaves’ violent outbursts were accom- 
panied by a noticeable level of conscious political choice and intention, and to 
what extent this was reflected in an intelligent use of strategies and tactics, is 
even more urgent than before. 


More problematic, however, is the persistence of the idea that the slaves’ 
radical ideological constructs rarely sprang from their own articulations of 
their condition and history, but were mostly catalytic imports. The revolution- 
ary ideas of the Haitian rebels, for example, are conceived of as ‘borrowings’ 
from the French revolutionary peasants and intellectuals. Likewise, the rebels 
in Barbados 1816, Demerara 1823 and Jamaica 1831 are seen as being inspired 
by ideas emanating from the radical, Christian, humanitarian wing of the Im- 
perial abolitionist movement—thus the central role of John Smith, the Methodist 
missionary in the 1823 revolt in Demerara, and of Sam Sharpe, the Baptist lay 
priest in the 1831 revolt in Jamaica. 


But what of Bussa’s revolt in Barbados in 1816? It was clearly a secular re- 
bellion; there were no religious types within the leadership. Nevertheless, it is 
argued that Wilberforce’s reform movement was central to the thinking of the 
leaders, and thus the rebellion is claimed to have been inspired by European 
moral thought and political actions. The social history of Barbados during the 
period of revolt, however, does not bear out this contention. It illustrates, 
rather, the political shrewdness of the rebels in harnessing all forces, local and 
imperial, into their orbit of revolutionary ideas in order to reject planter-class 
hegemonic assumptions, and to actualise rebellion. The evidence shows that the 
slaves were not led into rebellion by forces external to their traditional struggle, 
but that they sought allies within those forces, and were conscious that their 
political actions would have international dimensions and repercussions. 


It is now commonly accepted within the literature that in West Indian slave 
societies conflict was endemic. In an earlier work, this author suggested that the 
many aborted revolts and the few rebellions in the West Indies between 1638 
and 1838 could be conceived of as the ‘200 years’ war’—one protracted struggle 
launched by Africans and Afro-West Indians against slave owners.> Emerging 
from this hypothesis is the idea that West Indian slave societies were inherently 
unstable because of fundamental inequalities in social structure and the distribu- 
tion of power and authority. Logically, therefore, rebellions occurred as a direct 
result of the oppressed strata of society within this disequilibrated social struc- 
ture seeking its inner reconciliation. Largely because of the extreme nature of 
these inequalities, and the violence necessary to enforce them, rebellions were 
frequently characterised by the bloody massacre of hundreds of the defeated 
party. The point which is implied here is that not only were a substantial num- 
ber of slaves in these societies inherently mutinous, but that violence was the 
common tool by which the contending parties illustrated their unceasing deter- 
mination to accomplish their objectives. 
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Slave societies were constructed with violence and were maintained by the 
systematic application of violence. The planters suffered no moral crisis because 
of this. Indeed they did not question the legitimacy of their regimes. It was the 
natural order of things, and both whites and slaves were forced to live with this 
reality. The inevitability of occasional bloodletting was also accepted, as some 
slave owners believed that cruelty was the only instrument which ensured the 
slaves’ long-term subordination, while simultaneously they recognised that some 
blacks could not, or would never, accept peaceably their enslavement. 

But not all slaves were rebellious; in fact, the majority seemed to have set- 
tled down to their labours with a tragic sense of psychological abandonment— 
broken by their perceived hopeless situation. Gordon Lewis noted: 


Those who openly rebelled . . . were always a minority if only because 
the penalties for revolt—being broken on the wheel or literally roasted 
alive, as the many judicial records of rebellions grimly testify—were in 
themselves sufficient to deter all but the most intransigent. Not every 
slave was a Spartacus, or even potentially one. Slavery, moreover, like 
every class oppressive system in history, bred its own victims—collabo- 
rators; . . . many slaves became so acculturated to the plantation rou- 
tine that they became, so to speak, long-term prisoners who feared 
release into an alien and unknown world.® 


In addition, many believed that their owners could never be overthrown, and 
that violent resistance was hopeless, if not futile. In full awareness of these 
ideological divisions among the slave ranks, masters employed traditional pseudo- 
benevolent paternalist policies in their management. These took the form of 
granting slaves limited socio-economic concessions in return for their commit- 
ment to social stability and high levels of productivity. The contradictory 
structure of master-slave relations, therefore, was complex and constantly 
changing, and was characterised by a reasonably clear understanding on the 
part of both slave and master of each other's interests and objectives. 

Some historians have suggested that West Indian slave societies were com- 
posed of two distinct social orders, one comprising slaves and the other whites, 
and both held together at the production level by overseers and managers, and at 
the civil level by marshals and clergymen. Whatever the conception of these 
societies, contemporaries came to see slave rebellions not as unusual anti-social 
events, but as part of the inevitable order of things. These slave societies, more 
so than otherwise structured societies, carried within themselves the visible seeds 
of their own violent destruction. The proliferation of rebellions in the region be- 
tween 1790 and 1831, a period of revolutionary change in the metropolis and of 
extensive ameliorative legislative reform of the colonial slave systems, suggests 
that revolts were most frequent at the specific junctures when, within matured 
creole society, rapid social changes were taking place. During this period, planters 
in the region, responding to Imperial pressures, took substantial legal steps to 
improve the conditions of slaves both in the production process and in terms of 
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recognising their human characteristics. Among such reforms were the control 
and limitation of whippings, making the murder: of a slave a capital felony, al- 
lowing slaves to legally own property, and making systematic institutional pro- 
visions for their education. The occurrence of rebellions in Grenada 1795-96, 
Barbados 1816, Demerara 1823, Jamaica 1831, was part of the slaves’ demand 
for more radical reform—the boon of freedom. 

The rebellions within rapidly changing societies can be partially linked to the 
concept of ‘rising expectations unfulfilled’. In the English West Indies the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in 1807 resulted in a widespread expectation among slaves 
that general emancipation was pending. For the first time in these territories 
thousands of slaves had reasonable grounds to believe that it was feasible to ob- 
tain general legislated freedom within their lifetime. The longer this time was ex- 
tended, the greater the anxiety, and the more attractive the option of rebellion 
as an accelerator seemed. The slaves, in addition, saw rebellion after 1807 as 
necessary in order to ensure continued change and progress, especially as planters 
appeared to vacillate in an attempt to impede the reform movement.’ 

The overall pattern and nature of slave resistance in Barbados, therefore, 
conforms to what may be referred to as the general- West Indian experience. 
No sound argument can be made for a distinct Barbados socio-political process. 
Certainly, there were important characteristics which varied from region to re- 
gion, but the similarities rather than the differences were dominant. Slaves in 
Barbados, as elsewhere in the region, pursued freedom individually and col- 
lectively, by running away, by rebelling, as well as by conforming to planter 
expectations in the hope of gaining, in addition to limited rewards, manumissions 
for good service. They organised in order to bargain with estate management for 
specific reforms in labour relations and gained many concessions which they 
converted into customary rights. Collectively, they were able at times to change 
and influence plantation policy, as well as personnel. All these methods of resist- 
ance contributed to the formation of an overall culture of labour radicalism 
which underlies the slavery experience of Barbadian blacks. 

The nature of resistance in the seventeenth-century frontier where Africans 
confronted Europeans was fundamentally different from that of the eighteenth 
century creole.society, where slaves and their masters moved closer together, 
belonging to a more unified and indigenous social culture. The rebellions of the 
early nineteenth century, the final fight for total freedom, should be analysed 
in relation to the abolitionist-emancipationist movement within the metropole, 
as well as to the successful revolutionary example set by the Haitian slaves. 
These general socio-political patterns were not specific to Barbados, but could 
be applied, even if crudely, to Jamaica and, to a lesser extent, the Leeward 
Islands. 

As in most territories, and this point must be emphasised, it was a rebel 
minority which rejected the social reforms and material concessions offered by 
planters in return for greater productive efforts, and opted instead for revolu- 
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tionary solutions at specific junctures. As a minority within the generally non- 
violent slave communities, they were capable, nonetheless, of generating funda- 
mental change. The move from minority action to popular mobilisation has not 
been fully explained within political theory, but what is clear in relation to 
West Indian slave societies, is that many of the concessions granted to slaves over 
time by their masters resulted more from fear of the rebellious minority than 
from an appreciation of the efforts of the conforming majority. Indeed, planters 
were often emphatic in stating that reforms were made in slave relations primar- 
ily to ensure that the rebel minority was not enlarged as a result of any unneces- 
sary further alienation of the more accommodating majority. 

In presenting the material I have chosen the chronological method which 
seems to offer more insights than the thematic. Emphasis upon coriceiving slave 
resistance as a phenomenon within social history, rather than the other (under) 
half of the political narrative, has enhanced this bias. The three chronological 
stages seem, in addition, particularly useful as the best way in which to illustrate 
the continuity of struggle. Since my intention is largely to offer empirical data 
on and ideological interpretations of slave resistance in one society, the intricate 
theoretical problems of historical methodology are not an: over-riding concern 
here. Some areas of resistance, such as birth control, sluggish labour attitudes, 
suicides, and the manipulation of the magico-religious culture, have not been 
looked at in detail. Historians are invariably forced, sometinies at their peril, and 
to the disadvantage of their discipline, to be severely selective in order to capture 
and expose the essential forces at work within the historical process. Presumably 
the ethnological and anthropological work done by Jerome Handler and Karl 
Watson in these areas can be drawn upon to mitigate the effects of my omission. 

Finally, in presenting this work, I am fully conscious that the truncation of 
an ongoing historical process has taken place. At emancipation in 1838, blacks 
in Barbados did not conceive that the oppressive nature of class and race domi- 
nation, unequal distribution of wealth and unacceptably low pattems of social 
mobility had come to an end. Indeed, early post-emancipation society was 
characterised by the concretisation of white ruling class control over black la- 
bour and productive resources. There is also some evidence that material living 
standards of the freed blacks fell during the mid-nineteenth century. Further- 
more, during the early twentieth century, the resort to popular violent rebellion 
in order to address the questions of class domination, poverty, unemployment, 
lack of educational opportunity and poor housing, was still seen as necessary by 
workers. In this sense, therefore, this work on slave resistance which ends 
empirically in 1838, deals with merely one aspect, the formative dimension, of 
the continuing demand for social and economic equality in Barbados. 
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Origins of a Slave Society 


Social Origins 


In 1619, a Dutch warship, short of supplies for the crew, put in at James 
River, Virginia, the first English colony in the New World. The Captain was not 
allowed to dock, and when he threatened to throw his cargo overboard, Captain 
Kendal, the Commander of the Jamestown settlement, arranged a barter. On 
board the ship were 14 ‘negars’ captured from the Spanish in the West Indies, 
and these, among other items, were bartered to the English colonists for their 
crude tobacco. These were the first blacks sold legally as slaves in English Amer- 
ica.’ Five years later, the English established their first West Indian colony at 
St. Christopher, followed by Barbados in 1627. 

The Barbados settlement was pioneered by a London-based merchant com- 
pany which was organised under the title ‘‘William Courteen and Associates’’. 
Sir William had obtained from Charles I a proprietary patent to establish a 
colony at Barbados and other “‘Caribee islands” not yet held by any “Christian 
Prince’, By 1629, his company invested £10,000 in preparing the colony for 
tobacco production.* Capital returns from the exportation of the commodity 
were to be the life-line of the colony. Between 1629 and 1634, tobacco cultiva- 
tion dominated the colony’s economic activities, but as a result of rapidly falling 
tobacco prices on the London market after 1634, plus the inability of the 
planters to produce a good quality leaf competitive with those produced in 
Virginia, economic resources were diverted into cotton and ihdigo production. 
By 1637, these two commodities had outstripped tobacco in terms of land use 
and aggregate export value.* During 1641-1642, both cotton and indigo prices 
declined sharply on the London market and planters, responding to this crisis, 
began in 1643 to experiment seriously with the cultivation of sugar cane for the 
manufacture of sugar. This became their first truly successful staple, and the pat- 
tern of ‘sugar and black slavery’ which subsequently dominated agricultural life 
in the British West Indies was established. 

Much of the data on the early years of Barbadian settlement are confused and 
inconsistent, but what seems certain is that the introduction of black slaves into 
Barbados at the beginning of colonisation was not deliberately planned. Captain 
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Henry Powell, who implemented the initial colonisation programme locally, had 
obtained at some point between Suriname and Barbados in 1627, 10 Africans 
who were the first to arrive on the island.* The following year, Henry Winthrop, 
one of the first colonists. to engage in tobacco cultivation under the Courteen 
Proprietorship, noted that on the island were a few ‘slave negeres’.5 Black peo- 
ple, therefore, were among the first party of non-Amerindians to inhabit Barba- 
dos, and the socio-political culture of black resistance to white domination dates 
back to the very beginning of colonisation. 

Between 1627 and 1645, blacks remained a very small racial minority in Bar- 
bados. The colony’s economic structure was built upon the labour of thousands 
of white servants recruited from Britain under the system of indenture. Through- 
out the 1630s the number of blacks did not exceed 800.° White servarit labour 
was cheaper, and most planters involved in the production of tobacco, cotton 
and indigo, did not purchase blacks. 

Under the labour customs of the colony, servants served contractual times 
which ranged from two to ten years. An analysis of over 2,000 indentured con- 
tracts of servants leaving Bristol for Barbados between 1654 and 1684, shows 
an average contractual time of six years.” In terms of the social experience of 
servants on the plantations, many observers referred to them as ‘white niggers’ .® 
They» were severely beaten by overseers in the production process, ill-fed, 
housed in huts erected without floors, and had no rights outside of their ability 
to complain to magistrates (who were also planters) if they believed that they 
were extremely ill-treated.? Williams noted that, ‘the servants were regarded by 
the planters as “white trash’’ and were bracketed with the negroes as laborers’. 
According to Harlow, their treatment was ‘persistently severe, accasionally dis- 
honourable, and generally a disgrace to the English name’.?° Invariably, the 
magistrates did not share the servants’ ideas of what constituted extreme ill- 
usage. In the early financial structures of the colony, the labour power of serv- 
ants was used as property on the open market. It was taxed as part of the 
planters’ estate, alienated in wills, used as security in mortgage agreements, 
and transferred with plantations as assets.44 The planters were able to obtain 
from servant labour most of the important socio-economic benefits which slave 
labour offered. 

During the period 1630-1645, thére was no labour shortage, and planters 
were satisfied that white labour could be the basis of profitable colonial expan- 
sion. All that was required was an increase in the volume of the trade. The la- 
bour structure of some early plantations obtained from the few remaining in- 
ventories for this period, as shown in Table 1, illustrates the predominance of 
servants over slaves. 

The Barbadian planters, as profit-maximising capitalists, were prepared to re- 
duce all forms of labour to slave-like relationships in order to achieve high levels 
of capital accumulation in the formative period. The island at the time of coloni- 
sation was not settled by any Amerindian group, and unlike the Spanish in the 
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Table | 
LABOUR COMPOSITION ON 14 BARBADOS ESTATES, 1639-1643 


Size | — White Black 
Year Owner (acres) | Servants Slaves 




















1639 Thomas Hethersall = 
1640 Samuel Andrews _ 
1640 Henry Hawley - 
1640 Lancelot Pace = 
1640 William Woodhouse _ 
1640 Capt. Skeete — 
164] Col. James Drax 22 
164] Lancelot Pace 2 
1642 Gerald Hawtaine 2 
1642 Thomas Rous = 
1643 Capt. Perkins - 
1643 Alexander Lindsay 4 
1643 Christopher Moulropp 12 
1643 James Holdip 6 

Totals 46 


Source: Inventories and Deeds of Barbados: RB 3/1, ff. 15-946. R.B, 3/2, f.309, 
R. Dunn, Sugar and Slaves, p. 68. 


northern Caribbean islands, therefore, the English did not find a ready pool of 
exploitable labour. Captain Henry Powell brought a party of 32 Indians from 
Suriname in 1627, but under an agreement that they were to live ‘as free peo- 
ple’ while teaching the English the art of tropical agriculture and establishing 
trade links between the island and the mainland: With the collapse of the Cour- 
teen Proprietorship in 1629, and the emergence of Lord Carlisle’s plantocracy, 
these Indians were enslaved.** That year Henry Winthrop noted that the island 
was populated not only, with whites but also by ‘50 slaves of Indynes and 
blacks’ .14 

A controversy has emerged in the literature conceming the socio-legal status 
of blacks and Indians in the formative years of colonisation. This debate has 
arisen. primarily because it was not until 1636 that the Barbadians, or more 
specifically Governor Henry Hawley, issued a proclamation that henceforth all 
blacks and Indians were to be received as slaves, unless agreements to the con- 
trary existed beforehand.-It has been argued that in the pre-1636 period blacks 
were not necessarily slaves in the sense of being chattel or real estate, but that a 
range of interpersonal relationships existed, some of which were indeed tem- 
porary servitude as opposed to indefinite slavery.14 Professor Dunn is particu- 
larly critical of this view. He argues that the English refrained from formulating 
a system of laws which defined slaves in the early period, probably because they 
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did not consider this important as numbers were small. They nevertheless had 
clearly devised a pattern of labour use which was undoubtedly chattel slavery. 
Dunn wrote: ‘. . . the Englishmen who planted in the islands immediately cate- 
gorised the Negroes and Indians who worked for them as heathen brutes and 
very quickly treated them as chattels.’45 

Male Indians were generally employed in the fishing industry, and females 
in the households as domestics. Few Indians performed field work, but most 
blacks did, The Indians, who possessed an invaluable knowledge of the region’s 
geo-politics, were seen by the English as useful allies in their conflicts with the 
Dutch, French and Spanish. The planters, though receiving them as slaves, saw 
them as a ‘special’ people with certain privileges which blacks did not enjoy. 
But their numbers were too small to make any impact upon the colony’s labour 
force. 

Richard Ligon, who lived in Barbados between 1647 and 1650, noted that 
the planters found the Indians ‘more apt to lear anything, sooner than the 
negroes’.16 This he linked to the fact that the Indians had ‘more of the shape 
of the European than the Negroes’.!’ Ligon also accepted that the Indians were 
given certain social privileges while the blacks were reduced to ‘absolute slavery 
to their masters’.1® Some Indians were imported under indenture. For example, 
in 1648 an Indian by the name of Hope was imported from New England to 
serve in Barbados for 10 years ‘according to the orders and Customs of English 
servants in the said Island’.19 No such contracts have been found for blacks in 
Barbados, as hereditary life slavery was the established pattern from the begin- 
ning. The Hawley proclamation of 1636 merely gave legality to custom.2° Ligon 
noted that in his time the social structure of the island was ‘divided into three 
sorts of men, viz Masters, servants and slaves, The slaves and their posterity, 
being subject to their masters for ever, are kept and preserv’d with greater care 
than the servants, who are theirs but for 5 years, according to the law of the 
land’.22 

Early Barbadian planters, therefore, constructed an economic and social 
culture which was conducive to the reduction of all forms of labour to property 
relations. Controlled labour was critical to the very precarious process of capital 
accumulation, and race as a social factor was subordinated to market forces. 
Within the thought process which led to the displacement of white indentured 
labour by black slave labour, were fundamental principles of economic analysis. 
The market determined the planters’ choice and combination of labour on the 
plantations. As Professor Dunn concluded: ‘[W]hites enslaved Blacks because 
they discovered this sort of labor system worked very well. Economic exploita- 
tion seems to me the prime motivation; racism conveniently justified and bol- 
stered the use of forced black labor.’** 
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The dominant traditional interpretation for the origins of slave society and 
economy in the West Indies is the climatic theory, which stressed the physical 
inability of whites, and the ability of blacks to work efficiently on tropical 
plantations. Partly related to this theory is the fact that planters preferred black 
to white labour for racist, cultural or other non-economic reasons.2? In 
1928, Harlow in his History of Barbados noted: 


The West Indies are subject to a climate as tropical as central Africa. 
Here the white man was an alien—an unnatural importation. Soon the 
planters discovered that labour of Negro slaves, accustomed as they 
were to intense heat and sudden cold, was more efficient . . . conse- 
quently the British labourer in these islands gave place to the Negro. It 
was the triumph of geographical conditions.2* 


Eric Williams, in 1944, developed an incisive critique of the climatic theory. He 
noted that Harlow obviously sacrificed sound social and economic research for 
pro-planter propaganda and racist theory. Williams showed that the economic 
history of Barbados between 1627 and 1650 illustrates that planters were quite 
satisfied with the productivity of white labourers, and their primary complaint 
was that the supply was never really adequate.*° He concludes: ‘[I] t was the tri- 
umph, not of geographical conditions,’ as Harlow contends, ‘but of economic,’*© 

Here, evidence to support Williams’ contention is offered by making a price 
theoretic analysis of the indentured labour market, showing the constraints 
faced by the sugar planters. The analysis shows that (1) prior to the Restoration 
(1660) indentured labour was more economical than slave labour, hence its 
general adoption by Barbadian planters; (2) the tendency towards the growing 
efficiency of the slave trade between 1650 and 1660 allowed the slave to be- 
come a satisfactory economic substitute for the servant during this period. It was 
not until the mid-1660s when_very adverse forces affected the servant market, 
drastically reducing supply and pushing up costs, that slave labour gained a clear 
cost advantage over servant labour. The displacement process had accelerated 
during the 1650s, but this merely suggested that planters had perceived correctly 
these trends in the two labour markets, and were able to absorb, in the short 
term, the higher marginal cost incurred by black labour because of the extra- 
ordinarily large profits generated by early sugar production. 

The pre-sugar economy and the formative period of expansion in the sugar 
industry (1627-1650) were not characterised by any labour shortage. The level 
of demand for servants during the 1640s was estimated at about 2,000 servants 
per year. In 1652, the demand was estimated at 3,000 year, and in that year 
there were some 13,000 servants in the island.*” Between 1645 and 1650, at 
least 8,000 servants arrived in Barbados. These were a mixture of voluntary serv- 
ants, political refugees and transported convicts and rogues.2® Overpopulation 
in England was seen as the central reason for social distress and economic dis- 
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location. The opportunity to emigrate to the West Indies created a labour mar- 
ket which was seen, during the 1640s and 1650s, as qualitatively adequate for 
commodity production. 

The majority of servants arriving in Barbados had no ready contracts with 
specific planters, but were recruited and sold by merchants on the open market. 
The price of indentures was a reflection of several minor costs, such as clothing, 
food, surgeon’s fee in the ‘middle passage’ and the merchant’s profit margin. 
During the century, the price of .bringing servants to market increased, but at 
no stage did it exceed £8 sterling per ‘freight’, as each servant was called by the 
shippers. A parliamentary debate of 1659 revealed that the normal cost of 
shipping a servant to Barbados was £4,10.5.29 In 1664, a committee of the 
Lords of Trade and Plantations reported that £6 per ‘freight’ was the nom.2° 
By the 1690s, the cost had not exceeded £8 per ‘freight’. 

The selling price of prime indentures varied minimally according to skill, 
sex and nationality. In general, merchants aimed to sell each servant indenture 
at twice the capital outlay involved in bringing it to market. Age and skills were 
not critical factors on the primary market as most servants were between the 
age of 16 and 30, and most artisan skills were not directly applicable to sugar 
production.*! Planters were prepared to pay marginally more for good Scottish 
servants, but cared less for Irish Catholics. The 56 servants aboard the Abraham 
who were sold in Barbados in January 1637, went for modal prices, male and 
female, of 500 Ibs. of tobacco each—about £7 sterling 32 

During the 1640s and early 1650s, as the demand for servants rapidly in- 
creased, so did their prices. By the mid-1650s, servants were being sold in Bar- 
bados at between £10 and £14 per head.3* This inflation in servant prices 
placed considerable financial pressure upon small and middling planters, most 
of whom were already heavily indebted to merchants. In 1661, the Governor 
informed the Colonial Office that the ‘price of servants’, among other com- 
modities, ‘being doubled what they were must ruin the planters’.** He pleaded 
for an increase in supply in order to reduce price levels, but it was not forth- 
coming. During the 1660s, prices continued to increase, while the length of 
service was being rapidly reduced. 

By the late 1670s, after many unsuccessful attempts by the planters to increase 
the supply of servants, the Council and Assembly decided upon a legislative 
path in order to stabilise prices. In 1678 the first of a series of laws was passed, 
entitled ‘“‘An Act to encourage the Bringing in of Christian Servants’’.*> In 
1682 another Act was passed which led to local government's direct involve- 
ment in the servant market in an attempt to regulate prices. The Act provided 
that if merchants brought ‘good servants’ to the colony and were unable to dis- 
pose of them within ten days, the Treasurer would purchase them at a rate of 
£12.10s per head. These servant indentures would then be re-sold to planters 
at a rate of £13 per head. The 10 shillings difference was to cover the cost of 
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administering the facility, plus a fee for allowing the planters to pay in credit 
installments.°® 

In 1688, this price level was changed. The Treasurer was now instructed that 
since planters consistently complained about the high costs of servant labour, 
he was to subsidise prices by re-selling servant indentures at the rate of £10 per 
male and £10,.10s per female. By 1690, merchants were rejecting these prices. 
They petitioned the Assembly, stating that the war against the French, which 
made their business riskier, and rising recruitment cost in England, required a 
significant price increase. By 1696, the Treasurer was paying servant traders 
£18 per ‘freight’.3” For example, in 1699, Nicholas Baker supplied 50 servants 
to the Treasurer and collected £990. Likewise, Roberts and Company supplied 
125 servants and collected £2,250.°* 

Meanwhile, the price of slave labour became progressively lower between 
1627 and 1680. Between 1630 and 1650, slave prices in Barbados were generally 
some 200 to 300% higher than servant prices. The limited data available for most 
of this period suggested an estimated mean price of £35 per slave. These were 
the years when the Dutch merchants, operating largely from Pernambuco in 
north-east Brazil, had a virtual monopoly of the Barbados slave market. No 
price series is available directly for Barbados, but Bean and Thomas presented 
the price series in Table 2, per capita in decimalised sterling, based upon Wat- 
gen’s data on Pernambuco slave prices. 


Table 2 
ESTIMATED BARBADOS SLAVE PRICES, 1638-1645 


Year £ Sterling 


1638 40.88 
1639 44.15 
‘1640 30.03 
164] 36,72 
1642 39.75 
1643 20.54 
1644 13.03 
1645 20.98 


Source: R. Bean and R. Thomas, “The Adoption of 
Slave Labor in British America”, in H.Gemery and J. Ho- 
gendom, eds., Tae Uncommon Market: Essays in the 
Economic History of the Atlantic Slave Trade (New 
York, Academic Press, 1979), p. 391.; H. Watgen, Das 
Hollandische, Kolonialreich in Brazilia (Haag, 1921), pp. 
30-33. 
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Scattered Barbados data suggest that Pernambuco prices were reasonably repre- 
sentative of the colony’s market. For example, John Severne, a Dutch slave 
trader, sold his slaves in Barbados in 1640 for £35 each. In addition, Richard 
Ligon who lived in Barbados between 1647 and 1650, noted that £25-£30 
per head was the norm for prime slaves.°9 

In spite of the substantial per unit margin in the initial capital outlay between 
slave and servant during the pre-1660 period, the marginal physical product of 
both could be equated. Both slave and servant worked in gangs, doing the same 
work for the same hours (sunup till sundown), driven by severe overseers; they 
were fed on the same basic diet and extracted from their masters similar main- 
tenance costs. Though servants might have cost more to clothe than slaves, the 
difference was not sufficiently significant to influence the overwhelming cost 
advantage of the servant over the slave.*° 

Planters, however, made more detailed calculations than mere capital outlay 
accounting; they were concemed with the estimated longevity of both types of 
labour in order to forecast the relative stream of future net returns on their in- 
vestment. The fragmented mortality data for early slave society suggest that 
planters were generally able to extract no more than seven working years from 
their average slave. This sum was arrived at after deductions were made for the 
two to three years of ‘seasoning’ when slaves did little strenuous work, and the 
estimated aggregate 30% mortality among these slaves for this period. When 
these data are placed alongside the six years of work extracted from the average 
servants, and the margin in their purchase price is added, the cost advantage of 
the servant over the slave prior to 1660 is noticeable.*# 

Assuming a seven-year average working span for slave labour and a six- 
year working span for servant labour, the former with an average purchase price 
of £30 for the period 1635 to 1660, produced a man/year price of £4.2 while 
the latter with an average purchase price of £10, produced a man/year price 
ratio of £1.6. Using such simple economic calculations, the cost advantage of 
servant labour over slave labour can be further illustrated for the pre-Restoration 
period. 

During this early period, the economic policies of sugar planters in Barbados 
did not encourage inputs into the labour force by intemal reproduction, which 
would have diminished the marginal revenue advantage of servant labour. In 
fact, the early planters were hostile to the natural reproduction of both slaves 
and servants, believing that the opportunity cost and the money outlay for rear- 
ing juveniles were greater than the expected capital gain. | 

In the post-Restoration period, however, significant changes took place in 
both the slave and servant markets. These changes were substantial enough to 
give slave labour a marginal cost advantage over servant labour, thus reversing 
the economic pattern of the previous 30 years. By 1665, the ratio of the mar- 
ginal product of slave labour to the price of a slave was greater than that of an 
indentured servant. This change in the price/cost ratios of servant and slave la- 
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bour took place quite rapidly. In addition, during this period, an anti-emigration 
movement was popularised in England, fuelled by the writings of political 
economists and economic pamphleteers, and supported by the State. These 
writings, still operating within the confines of demographic analysis, now argued 
that England was underpopulated, and the emigration of every servant to the 
colonies represented a drain upon its resources; hence the trade was seen as 
contrary to the economic interests of England. F.W. Pitman noted: 


. .. in the first half of the seventeenth century there was a prevalent im- 
pression that England was overpopulated, and the opinion favoured 
emigration to the New World as a cure for this condition. From about 
the time of the Restoration, however, the belief as to the population 
was just reversed, and indeed, until near the early nineteenth century, 
it was generally supposed that England was underpopulated.*? 


Roger Coke and John Cary were able to influence the State by the publication 
of their respective treatises on trade which were strongly anti-emigration.** 
During the 1660s, for the first time in the seventeenth century, merchants were 
brought to the courts and tried for kidnapping and inveigling servants away from 
the realm. 

More importantly, the Navigation Acts of 1660 and 1661 made it illegal for 
ships to take servants from Scotland to the colonies without first stopping at an 
English port and registering the cargo. This had the effect of driving Scottish 
merchants out of the servant trade, thus taking the Scottish labour market out 
of the orbit of the Barbadian planter. In addition, Jamaica emerged after the 
1660s as the most attractive destination for British servants going to the West 
Indies. No land was offered to servants in Barbados, and little opportunity 
existed for them to acquire land after their period of servitude expired. The 
Jamaican planters offered indentured servants contracts of two to four years, 
plus up to 20 acres of land at the expiration of their servitude. In fact, Barba- 
dos after 1660 was the least attractive of the West Indies colonies from the 
perspective of the potential servant, and hence the larger proportion of servants 
going to the West Indies after 1670 went to Jamaica and the Leeward Islands. 
It was specifically at this juncture that the English merchant class organised 
joint stock companies with royal charters to break into the African slave trade. 
It was an economic shift from one labour market to another in order to enhance 
continued economic growth in the West Indian colonies. 


African Origins 


Philip Curtin’s popular census of the African slave trade, which has recently 
received much criticism on account of its very conservative estimates and un- 
sound accounting techniques, shows that about 9% million Africans were sold 
in the New World during some 400 years of European New Worfd slavery “+ 
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According to Curtin, the distribution of those sold was: 42% to the Caribbean, 
38% to Brazil, and the remainder to north, central and other parts of South 
America, Between 1640 and 1700, according to his census, about one-half mil- 
lion slaves were imported into the English West Indies.*5 Of this total, Barbados 
received 134,500. The Curtin data can be illustrated as follows: 


Table 3 
ESTIMATES OF ENGLISH SLAVE IMPORTS TO THE WEST INDIES, 
1640-1700 

Years 
1640-1650 
1651-1675 
1676-1700 

Totals 





As can be seen in Table 4 the black Barbados population rose continuously 
throughout the seventeenth century, while the number of whites, which reached 
a peak about 1660, fell slowly up to 1700, and then remained relatively stable 
for the rest of the slavery period. The reduction of the white population was 
due mainly to the low retention level of the indentured servitude system, as a 
large proportion of the ex-servants emigrated. Many marginal planters also mi- 
grated to the new and expanding colonies of Jamaica and the Leeward Islands. 


Table 4 
BARBADOS POPULATION ESTIMATES 





Source: R,. Dunn, Sugar and Slaves, p. 87. 


These macro-demographic changes were reflected in the labour composition 
of plantations throughout the island. A sample of the labour structure of ten 
large estates between 1662 and 1672 illustrates the pattern clearly (see Table 5). 
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Table 5 


LABOUR STRUCTURE ON 10 BARBADOS PLANTATIONS, 
1662-1672 


Plantation Size 
_ (acres) 


St. Peter 
St. Peter 
St. Thomas 
St. Philip 
St. Philip 
St. Joseph 
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Source: H. McD. Beckles, ‘Economic Origins’, p. 54. 


The 1679/80 islandwide census gave data for both white servants and black 
slaves on a parish basis. These data illustrate the pace at which black slaves had 
replaced white servants on the island. Most servants employed on plantations by 
this time were overseers, artisans, bookkeepers, and other non-field occupa- 
tions. They represented the labour elite of the plantation economy, but soon 
came under severe competition from the emerging slave artisan group. 

Tracing the African origins of slaves in early Barbadian society, as indeed 
elsewhere, is complicated by the fact that most information on the slave trade 
relates to the port of departure rather than the catchment area from which slaves 
originated. In addition, planters and slave traders alike simplified the slave trad- 
ing world for greater comprehension and in the process lost much of the details 
conceming ethnicity. For example, they would refer to Coromantee or Coro- 
mantine slaves as an ethnic type shipped from Ghana, when in fact linguists have 
now shown that, as a tem, it refers to a wide range of peoples, most of whom 
spoke basically Akan languages, such as the Ashanti or Fanti. It is therefore 
relatively easy to establish the ports from which slaves departed for Barbados, 
but it is a more difficult task to establish their ethnic type.46 

Richard Ligon stated that most slaves in Barbados during his time (1647- 
50) were fetched from ‘Guinny and Binny’, ‘Angola’ and the ‘Gambia River’.47 
This range covers virtually all of the West African Coast. The contemporary data 
show that, in the period 1640-1670, most slaves being sold in Barbados were 
sold by Dutch merchants. Research by Postma on the Dutch slave trade shows 
that in this period, most slaves were taken from the Angola region, Ghana, Togo 
and Dahomey—the overwhelming majority from the first region.4® Handler and 
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Table 6 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF BLACK SLAVES AND 
WHITE SERVANTS IN BARBADOS, 1679/80 



















Parish 


St. Michael--country 


—town 

St. George 28.88 
Christ Church 36.75 
St. Philip 35.82 
St. James 21.76 
St. Joseph 28.75 
St. Lucy 16.82 
St. Thomas 14.98 
St. John 20,90 
St. Peter 


St. Andrew 


Source: Census of Barbados 1679/80, Barbados Archives. 


Lange concluded that ‘in general, evidence from the slave trade itself indicates 
that during the period of the most intensive trade to Barbados, the Gold Coast 
and the Bight of Benin (including the modem areas of Ghana, Togo, Dahomey, 
and wegen Nigeria) supplied most of the slaves shipped by British and Dutch 
Slavers’. 

In the post-1672 period, most slaves sold in Barbados were supplied by the 
Royal African Company, The agents for this company generally stated that they 
supplied mostly ‘Coromantine’, ‘Whydah’, and other Gold Coast Africans, In 
1657, Govemor Atkins reported that the majority of slaves in Barbados were 
‘Cormantine’.5° Hughes in his eighteenth-century history of the island noted 
that ‘Coromantee’ slaves were seconded by ‘Whydah’ slaves. Whydah was also a 
collective term that embraced people as diverse as the Dahomeans, Popo or 
Gun.5! Taking all of these difficulties into consideration, it is possible to make 
the generalisation that most blacks brought to Barbados during the seventeenth 
century were from the Ga, Ibo, Ashanti, Ewe, Edo, Fanti, Adangme, Dahomey 
and Yoruba peoples.52 During the eighteenth century, these groups rapidly 
intermixed, and ethnic divisions quickly became muted. By 1817, only 7% of 
black Barbadians were African bom—the vast majority being creoles, most of 
whom had lost any claim to ethnic exclusiveness.53 
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Whites in Barbadoskept these Africans subordinated by an increasingly power- 
ful alliance of the local militia, Imperial troops and navy, reinforced by a com- 
plex legal machinery. Legal codes which the island’s legislature imposed upon 
the slaves were designed both to regulate their social behaviour, in and outside 
of the production process, as well as to police their daily movements. The social 
order, built upon mutual fear and suspicion, was characterised by tyranny and 
the need for constant vigilance. Planters sought control over slaves and tolerated 
no violent insubordination, individualistic or collective. 

Unsubstantiated references have been made to slave laws for the pre-1660 
period, but the first comprehensive slave code for Barbados was the 1661 ‘Act 
for the better ordering and governing of Negroes’.54 The slave laws, according 
to Professor Dunn, ‘legitimised a state of war between blacks and whites, sanc- 
tioned rigid segregation, and institutionalised an early warning system against 
slave revolt’.55 It formed the legal basis of slave-planter relations in Barbados, 
and represented an attempt to legally structure the social order of the planta- 
tion world. The Act was amended in 1676, 1682 and 1688. In the preamble of 
the 1661 Code, the slaves were described as ‘heathenish’, ‘brutish’, and a ‘dan- 
gerous kind of people’, whose naturally wicked instincts should at all times be 
suppressed. It provided that masters should feed, clothe and accommodate the 
slave within the ‘customs of the country’. While, on the other hand, it provided 
that slaves found guilty of certain crimes, other than those of a public nature, 
would be punished by being branded, whipped, having their noses slit, or by 
having a limb removed. Dunn noted that castration was a ‘favourite slave punish- 
ment’, but this never became law, though it might have been an established 
custom.56 For crimes of a public nature, such as rebellion, capital punishment 
was provided, and the island’s Treasurer would compensate the slave’s owner. 
In addition, the Act of April 1688 declared slaves as ‘real estate’ as opposed to 
mere chattel; this meant that slaves were legally tied to plantations, and could 
not be easily alienated from them in probate settlements. The Act stated: 


Whereas a very considerable part of the wealth of this island consists 
of negro slaves . . . it is hereby ordained and enacted... that. . . all 
negro slaves in all courts of judicature, and other places within this is- 
land shall be held, taken, and adjudged to be Estate Real, and not 
chattel, and shall descend unto the heir and widow of any person dying 
intestate according to the manner and custom of lands of inheritance 
held in fee-simple. 


No legal provisions were :..ade for the Christianisation of slaves; they were gen- 
erally conceived by white Anglicans to be intellectually unable to comprehend 
the concept of the faith and the Christian vision. 

In the 1688 Code, clauses exist to cover almost every area of the slave’s 
social existence. This was the most comprehensive revision of the 1661 Act, 
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and it remained in place throughout the eighteenth century. In fact, it was 
under this Code that blacks were tried and executed for participating in the 
1816 rebellion. The preamble to the 1688 Act noted: 


Whereas the plantations and estates of this island, cannot be fully 
managed and brought into use without the labour and service of great 
numbers of Negroes and other slaves; and forasmuch as the said Negroes 
and other slaves .. . are of barbarous, wild and savage nature, and such 
as render them wholly unqualified to be governed by the Laws, customs 
and practices of our Nation: It therefore becoming absolutely necessary, 
that such other constitutions, laws, and orders, should be in this island 
framed and enacted for the good regulating or ordering of them, as 
may both restrain the disorders, rapines and inhumanities to which 
they are naturally proned and inclined . . 5° 


It provided that no master should give his slave leave to go off his estate unless a 
signed ticket were given to the slave stating the time allowed for return. Any 
white who found a slave on his property without such a ticket and did not ap- 
prehend and whip him was liable to forfeit 10 shillings sterling to the Trea- 
surer, half of which was paid to the informant. In addition, it became lawful 
‘for all masters, overseers, and other persons whatsoever, to apprehend and take 
up any Negro, or other slave or slaves, that should be found out of the plan- 
tation of his . . . at any time, especially Saturday nights, Sundays, or other Holi- 
days, not being on lawful business, or with a letter from their master, or a ticket, 
or not having a white man with them’.59 

The 1688 Code also stated that slaves were not lawfully allowed to ‘beat 
drums, blow hors, or use other loud instruments’, and their houses were to be 
‘diligently searched . . . once every week’. Any white who entertained a ‘strange’ 
Negro, upon conviction was to forfeit £2.10s, A series of punishments was pro- 
vided for slaves who (1) traded in stolen goods; (2) struck a Christian; (3) ran 
away; (4) burnt canes, or (5) stole provisions. In addition, whites were liable to 
fines for improper policing of slaves, assisting slaves to escape, murdering slaves, 
or exposing them to seditious doctrines. On the other hand, slaves received 
limited legal protection, as the Act recognised the need to ‘guard them from the 
cruelties and insolences of themselves, and other ill-tempered people or owners’. 
Clause 6 provided that ‘all slaves . . . shall have clothes once every year, that is to 
say, Drawers and caps for men and petticoats and caps for women’ 60 

These slave codes, therefore, played an important role in the development 
and maintenance of the racist, apartheid social order which emerged. They ex- 
cluded blacks from the socio-economic processes of property accumulation and 
social mobility, and ensured that they were policed constantly, both within the 
production process and within civil society. The early social order was described 
by an anonymous contemporary as follows: 


_. . the inhabitants of this island are of four sorts. First, the freeholders 
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who formerly held their land from the Earl of Carlisle . . . The next sort 
are those they call freemen, who are such as having serve[d] out their 
time they contracted for, are freed from their masters and now serve 
in the country for wages. The third sort are of those they call Christian 
servants for distinction, whose time of service is not yet expired. The 
last sort are the negroes brought thither-from the Coast of Guinny who 
live as absolute slaves to their masters,©1 


The slave laws, and to a lesser extent, the laws relating to the governing of Chris- 
tian servants, sought to keep this social order as static as possible. 

Blacks were chattel and therefore could not own property—the basis of social 
mobility within slave society. In addition, the slave laws emphasised that blacks 
were foremost property with market values, and slave owners were thereforé 
able to receive compensation within the courts for the destruction of such prop- 
erty. Under the 1688 Slave Code, a master could wilfully kill his slave and be 
liable only toa £15 fine. If however, his slave died while being punished, and it 
could be established that no malice had been intended, then there would be no 
fine under the law. Blacks were not allowed to give evidence in court against 
whites until the early nineteenth century, and whites rarely came to the legal 
assistance of blacks, If a master wilfully killed the slave of another, he was fined 
£25 upon conviction. An additional payment of double the slave’s value was also 
to be made in compensation to the owner.®? It was also not until 1805 that the 
murder of a slave by a white became a capital felony in Barbados, On the other 
hand slaves could be punished by death for striking or threatening a white per- 
son, or stealing property. During the seventeenth century, large numbers of 
slaves were executed for the theft of pigs and other livestock. 

Yet, as Elsa Goveia noted, ‘because the slave was a person, he raised prob- 
lems of public order, which the police regulations generally were meant to cover. 
The Law was forced to allow the slave some kind of persona for the purpose of 
dealing with him under this aspect of his activity as a special kind of property’.63 
Furthermore, insofar as the slave was allowed some sort of personality before 
the slave codes, he was regarded chiefly, almost solely, as a potential criminal. 
Goveia continues: ‘This is true of the police regulations governing the move- 
ment of slaves.-It is true of the regulations to restrain and punish thefts by slaves, 
which are numerous. It is true also of the regulations governing the economic 
activities of slaves, in which may be. traced a constant pre-occupation with the 
problems of running away and theft, as well as a desire to limit the economic 
competition of slaves with whites.’64 

Efforts to criminalise the entire socio-economic range of the blacks’ existence 
under the slave codes also had far-reaching effects for whites. White society was 
collectively responsible for the control and regulation of blacks. It was the civil 
duty of all whites to enforce the slave laws, and in this sense, whites too were 
partly victims of the system. Whites could be brought before the courts for not 
discharging such duties, and as a result, blacks and whites encountered each 
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other as potential criminals and police, respectively, within slave society. 

There were also the unwritten laws which attempted to instill within the so- 
cial culture of early society the ideology of white supremacy and black in- 
feriority. The planter elite of the colony who made the laws, sought to incul- 
cate within the social consciousness of all in the society the dialectics of this 
ideology. It would govern social mores and dictate the parameters of social 
exchange. Furthermore, by establishing this form of ideological dehumanisa- 
tion of the blacks, white society found the context within which to produce 
a readiness for extreme violence and cruelty. In effect, they attempted to de- 
humanise the blacks by means of an ideology, but became dehumanised them- 
selves by their own actions. 

The ideological attempts, therefore, to dehumanise the blacks were intended 
to ensure that the social order and its value system remained solely the expres- 
sions of the whites’ world view. The use of animal analogies and demonisation 
references to blacks was common. They were used not only to explain why 
blacks should not be subject to British laws as whites were but also to perpetuate 
for blacks a constant quasi-martial law experience. In addition, blacks were 
perceived by whites as belonging more to the animal world than to the human 
species, and were therefore unfit to receive the Christian doctrine, have inti- 
mate relations with whites, or to occupy the same socio-geographic space. Any 
black who defied this system of enforced subordination by the use of aggres- 
sion, physical or otherwise, was liable to capital punishment. 

These were the essential features of the world which was constructed by 
white slave owners in Barbados during the seventeenth century. The 1661 Bar- 
bados Code was later applied, almost clause by clause, to Jamaica in 1664 by 
its new Governor, Thomas Modyford, an old Barbadian plantkr. The Antigua 
Slave Code of 1702 was also modelled on the 1661 Barbados Code. Barbados, 
therefore, showed the rest of the English Caribbean not only how to manage 
profitable sugar plantations, but also how to legally control their slaves.65 
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Resistance in Frontier Society, 
1627-1700 


Divide and Rule 


Slave resistance in Barbados during the seventeenth century was characterised 
by a small number of aborted rebellions, continuous attempts at maroonage, 
limited day-to-day socio-economic anti-planter acts, but no actual uprisings. 
Resistance, therefore, ranged from structured collective political actions to 
spontaneous behaviour specific to certain socio-economic developments and 
events. The aborted plots did not follow each other in rapid succession, Those 
identified so far took place in 1649, 1675 and 1692. The sophistication of the 
organisation and range of objectives of these plots increased in time, so that the 
1692 event was considered by contemporaries to have been the most complex, 
comprehensive and far-reaching of all. During the periods between plots the 
full panorama of resistance can be identified. The aborted plots represented, 
therefore, not the summation of the slaves’ anti-slavery politics, but the few 
highly structured peaks in the continuum of day-to-day resistance, Taken to- 
gether, persistent slave resistance and white reactions represented the most 
noticeable features of early Barbadian society. 

Every minor rebellion in the slave ranks engendered a reaction from the 
whites, who sought to entrench a system of control that was perceived by the 
slaves to be omnipotent. The relationship between slaves and their masters was 
a complex one, and the countervailing forces of domination and resistance 
created a peculiar order which placed little value on human life. The complexity 
of power relations in early Barbadian society was fully appreciated by Dunn 
when he stated: 


One might expect Barbados [in the 17th century] to be the centre of 
slave revolt. The island was compact, the plantations close together, 
and the slaves heavily outnumbered their masters from 1660 onwards. 
But the big problem in Barbados was that the island offered no oppor- 
tunity for half-way measures; black rebels could not simply seize a few 
guns, kill a few planters, burn a plantation or two, and disappear into 
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the woods, Since the island was fully settled, their only chance for suc- 
cess was to stage a colony-wide conspiracy and take over the entire 
island,2 


Both the planters and their slaves soon became aware of this reality, and they 
quickly learnt the art ‘of collective military mobilisation. The former were 
clearly better placed than the latter in their capacity to develop a wider geo- 
political support system. Bolstered by whites in the region from all European 
nations, the planters in Barbados knew that racial solidarity was their ultimate 
defence against their slaves. The St. Christopher experiment of the early seven- 
teenth century illustrated this. Here, in the late 1620s, the English and French, 
though hostile to each other in the region, agreed to share this island in order to 
defeat the Caribs, who were the indigenous inhabitants, It was nonetheless, 
equally as problematic for the English plantocracy to obtain the military sup- 
port of the oppressed indentured servants, especially the Irish Catholics, for 
the suppression of black rebellion, as it was for the diverse African ethnic 
groups to transcend their political and cultural heterogeneity for the establish- 
ment of the united anti-slavery front.? Nonetheless, these two forms of mo- 
bilisation and attempts at solidarity took place, and the whites lived in perpetual 
fear that one day or night, the blacks would rise up and cut all their throats. 

During the 1640s, when the black population began to increase rapidly, the 
fear of slave rebellion was expressed everywhere within the white society, even 
in their architectural designs. Ligon made some important observations on this 
point, First, he stated, the planters began to build their houses ‘in a manner of 
fortification’, with elevated cisterns to ‘throw down hot water upon the naked 
bodies of their negroes’.4 This they considered as good a system of defence ‘as 
any other weapon’.5 Their houses, he noted, looked more like small forts than 
villas. But this was not all. Planters assembled from time to time to plan the 
various modes of communication necessary to prevent the rapid spreading of 
slave uprisings. The plan, according to Ligon, which was finally decided upon, 
was as follows: they agreed that 


if any tumult or disorder be in the island, the neighbour next to it dis- 
charges a musket . . . and upon the report of that, the next shoots, and 
so the next, and next, till it go through the island. 


This security plan was established with much urgency, as ‘many hundred rebel 
negro slaves out in the woods’ were reported in the 1640s to be attempting the 
organisation of a general rebellion. The planters did not take these rebel maroons 
lightly. In addition to being hostile to whites in remote areas, these ‘runaway 
negroes, often shelter themselves . . . for along time , . , and steale pigs, plantins, 
potatoes’” and other plantation provisions. 

Swan’s map of Barbados, reproduced in Ligon’s book (1657), shows a planter 
on horseback pursuing slave runaways in the Scotland District. There is no evi- 
dence that these maroon bands were large enough to launch effective, organised 
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military offensives against the planters. The images which emerge from the data 
are that they were small in number, but they made life unpleasant for whites 
travelling off their estates at night. Furthermore, they were dependent upon 
their raids on estates for foodstuffs in order to maintain their tenuous and pre- 
carious semi-freedom. 

Throughout the century, whites were confident of their ability to divide the 
blacks along cultural lines in order to undermine the efficiency of their organisa- 
tion of rebellion. They believed that since the Africans were not-a homogeneous 
people—and reports had filtered through the colonies concerning their political 
hostility at home—it would not be a difficult matter to manipulate their dif- 
ferences and, in addition, win over some to their cause. Divide-and-rule tech- 
niques were therefore implemented by the planters at an early stage in slave 
management, But first, they had to comprehend the nature and significance of 
these political divisions and rivalries; they also had to acquire reliable informa- 
tion on the West African cultural matrix. 

The Africans’ use of their distinctive cultural heritage in the formation of a 
tradition of day-to-day resistance reflected the degree to which individuals re- 
jected their enslavement, and this caused great concern among the planters. 
Early Barbadian sugar plantations were characterised by a high incidence of 
African suicides. Planters were initially unable to understand the reasons for this 
widespread practice. Colonel Waldron, an early sugar planter, lost much capital 
by this form of resistance. Many Akan slaves believed that when they died, they 
would return to the land of their ancestors to be reincarnated. Colonel Waldron 
took it upon himself to illustrate to his slaves that this was not indeed the case. 
This, according to Ligon, is how he proceeded in demonstrating his argument. 

Collonel Waldron having lost three or four of his best Negroes this way, 
caused one of their heads to be cut off and set upon a pole a dozen 
feet high: and having done that, caused all his Negroes to come forth, 
and march round about his head, and bid them to look on it, whether 
this was not the head of such a one that hang’d himself, which they 
acknowledging, he then told them, that they were in a main errour in 
thinking they went into their own Countreys after they were dead.® 


Penetration of the magico-religious belief structure of the Africans posed a 
fundamental problem for the whites. It was not sufficient to merely categorise 
the slaves as pagans and heathens. Efforts had to be made to understand the 
spiritual and philosophical bases of their behavioural patterns. In 1661, an ob- 
server of slave practices stated: 

I could never yet come to know what religion they are of, yet I observe 
that after their days labour is ended, they will not go to their sports 
... till they have in their cottages mumbled some prayer, but what 
they are, or to whom directed, I cannot tell.? 


The planters’ ignorance of their slaves’ social culture was also reflected within 
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the area of language. They commonly boasted about an ability to linguistically 
divide and manipulate the several ethnic groups on their estates. Language, 
therefore, emerged in the whites’ view as an important tool of socio-political 
control. Ligon wrote: 


It has been accounted a strange thing that the Negroes, being more 
than double the number of Christians that are there, and they are ac- 
counted a bloody people .. . would have power or advantage . . . and 
commit some horrid massacre upon the Christians, thereby to enfran- 
chise themselves, and become masters of the island. But there are three 
reasons that take away this wonder: the one is, they are not suffered to 
touch or handle any weapons: the other, that they are held in such awe 
and slavery, as they are fearful to appear in any daring act .. .; besides, 
there is a third reason which stops all designs of that kind, and that is, 
they are fetched from several parts of Africa, who speak several lan- 
guages, and by that means, one of them understands not another,!° 


In 1694, another observer noted: 


.. . the safety of the plantations depends upon having Negroes from all 
parts of Guinny, who not understanding each others’ language and 
customs, do not and cannot agree to Rebel, as they would . . . when 
they are too many Negroes from one country.?4 


Dunn states that the planters acted upon this analysis and deliberately chose 
slaves from what they considered to be different socio-lingual regions.?* Several 
questions have to be asked. First, why did this factor not adversely affect slave 
rebellion in early Jamaica? Second, how significant were these linguistic barriers? 
Third, were there not other forms of communication which Africans could, by 
improvisation, use for political organisation? Fourth, if whites (Scots, Irish, 
Welsh, English) were able to transcend their religious, racial, ideological and 
other differences to appear as a cohesive force against the blacks, why could not 
blacks do the same? Most Barbadian planters were either Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, men who had fought a bloody civil war in England on issues such as class 
privileges, ideologies of govemment, and systems of economic organisation. 
Yet, in Barbados, according to Ligon 


. . . 80 loving, friendly and hospitable they were one to another, and 
though they were of several pursuasions . . . their discretion ordered 
everything so well as they never were any falling out between them.?° 


Some whites, however, were able to investigate the slaves’ social culture 
beyond the popular stereotype. John Davies, who published his History of the 
Caribbee Islands in 1666, noted that the Barbados blacks had achieved the form 
of social unity which Ligon described for the whites, He stated: 


They are passionate lovers one to another, and though they are bom 
in different countries, and sometimes, when at home enemies one to 
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another, yet when occasion requires. they mutually support and assist 
one another, as if they were all brethren.’ 


Davies, therefore, rejected much of the contemporary view propagated by the 
planters on the subject of the slaves’ responses to their cultural diversity. Much 
of the recent work by linguists now show that language could not have been an 
effective barrier to African political organisation and praxis, since most slaves on 
early West Indian plantations would have been able to communicate, at least 
crudely, with each other. Most Barbadian slaves came from within the Akan- 
speaking basin of the Senegambia and Angola region. Anthropologists also show 
that cultural similarities throughout West Africa were more prominent than dif- 
ferences, and with the emergency of intra-regional trade during the pre-colonial 
period, a series of contact languages had developed, allowing different groups to 
communicate. Furthermore, this work shows that the extensive nature of do- 
mestic slavery in West Africa allowed large numbers of different ethnic groups 
to acquire the language and customs of others through the assimilation process. 

Melville Herskovits stressed the basic cultural unity of West Africa, and sug- 
gested that in most Akan-speaking regions different ethnic groups could com- 
municate intelligibly with each other.1° Recent works by Simon and Phoebe 
Ottenberg, Fage, and Jones, support Herskovits.’© Jones stated: 


Although few of the more than one hundred languages of the region 
have been studied in detail, linguists are convinced most of them be- 
long to a single language group . . . The argument is not that African 
languages were mutually intelligible, but that they had certain struc- 
tural features in common. These commonalities made it possible for 
West ‘Africans travelling from one area to another, engaging in trade, 
or taken into slavery, to learn other West African languages with ease,” 


This view was confirmed by Olaudah Equiano in his autobiography. On the basis 
of his own experience as a slave in Barbados Equiano rejected the intellectual 
basis of the linguistic theory of control advocated by whites. 

Equiano was born in Iboland, Eastern Nigeria, about the year 1745. He was 
kidnapped by slave catchers and sold into bondage in Barbados. He later became 
free in England, obtained an English education, and emerged as a leading anti- 
slavery figure in London. He noted how he was kidnapped, and travelled some 
three weeks from his interior homeland to the coast, passing through ‘many 
strange lands’, meeting for the first time a diverse range of peoples. He stated: 
‘All the nations and people I . . . passed through resembled our own [Ibo] in 
manner, customs and languages’. Furthermore, he stated, ‘the language of their 
people resembled ours so nearly that we understood each other perfectly’. He 
admitted that he encountered some people whose language he could not under- 
stand, but was able to comprehend them after a brief association. His account 
of his arrival at Barbados is particularly important, He notes: 


At last we came in sight of the island of Barbados, at which the whites 
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on board gave a great shout and made signs of joy. . . . Soon after we 
were landed, they came to us, Africans of all languages. We were con- 
ducted immediately to the merchant yard, where we were all put up 
together like so many sheep in a fold without regard to sex or age... 
I understood them though they were from a distant part of Africa, 
and... afterwards . . . I came to converse with different Africans,18 


Yet, as late as 1680, the Barbadians were able to inform the imperial authori- 
ties that 


. , . the disproportion of blacks to whites being great, the whites have 
no greater security than the diversity of the negro languages, which 
would be destroyed if it would be necessary to teach them all English.?? 


There is no convincing evidence, therefore, to suggest that culture-based ‘divide- 
and-rule’ techniques of slave control, as conceived by the planters, were critical 
instruments in preventing their slaves from organising rebellions and seizing 
power. In spite of such attempts to manipulate cultural divisions amongst the 
Africans, they persistently organised collective attempts to undermine and resist 
planter authority. 

The range of rebellious activities employed by these slaves suggest that they 
were able to overcome some of their traditional ethnic divisions. The frontier 
social culture of seventeenth-century Barbados, therefore, allowed both the 
blacks and the whites to achieve some form of racial unity. The limited evi- 
dence shows that in the small runaway bands which existed, and in the organisa- 
tion of revolts, slaves of most ethnic groups were involved, though one particular 
group tended to appear dominant at the level of leadership, The explanation for 
an ethnic bias at this level must be sought, not within the effectiveness of the 
planters’ tactics, but within the uneven political development of West African 
states, which produced varying degrees of political consciousness among slaves. 
The primary reason for the inability of blacks to defeat whites in the colony lies, 
therefore, in other aspects of the effective systems of internal defence established 
by the planters. 


Early Rebels, Maroons and the Militia 


Throughout the seventeenth century, whites in Barbados depended upon 
their militia to defend the colony from the blacks within. When managerial 
principles of labour control on individual plantations failed, it was the militia 
that whites counted on in the event of rebellion. From the earliest days of settle- 
ment, the planter elite organised the white male population into militia groups. 
During the 1630s and 1640s, owners of large plantations were the chief militia 
officers, and they were generally referred to according to their rank. By 1650, 
several legislative provisions relating to the organisation and mobilisation of the 
militia were made for the defence of the colony. In 1650, 1651, 1652 and 1656, 
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the Legislative Council and Assembly undertook the establishment of a formal 
military structure which incorporated all able-bodied adult white males, includ- 
ing indentured servants. In 1661, the Colonial Office instructed the Governor 
that ‘all planters and christian servants are to be provided with arms, mustered 
and trained with power in case ofinsurrection. . . "2° Upon this basis, the Barba- 
dian planters were able to inform the Imperial government that ‘on a few hours 
warning they can arm 10,000 men, all the King’s subjects on the islands’ 2? 

The primary function of the militia was to police the black communities. 
They searched slave houses for weapons, and hunted runaway slaves and serv- 
ants. In 1667, Governor Willoughby informed the Privy Council that the 
island was in need of a large supply of ‘good and sure men’ for the militia, other- 
wise ‘the safety of the place will be always in question’.?2 Furthermore, the 
Governor continued, ‘though there be no enemy abroad, the keeping of slaves in 
subjection must still be provided for’.2* The militia also policed the cultural 
activities of slaves. Whenever planters allowed blacks to assemble in large 
numbers, either at the market place, to bury their dead, or to celebrate festive 
occasions, the militia performed their patrol duties. As far as slaves were con- 
cemed, they lived within a police state, and when assembled they were rarely 
outside of the scrutiny of the militia. 

Commissioned officers of the militia were invariably the richest planters, 
who saw this martial status as a significant claim to social respectability, The 
non-commissioned officers were usually smaller plantation owners, while the 
rank and file were drawn from the thousands of ex-servant labourers (freemen), 
servants, and other holders of petty property. During the period between 1655 
and the taking of the island-wide census in 1679/80, the size of the militia fluc- 
tuated between 6,000 to 7,000 men—just under one-third of the white male 
population. During the eighteenth century this fell slightly, and ranged between 
4,000 and 5,000 men. Barbadian planters in the seventeenth century did not, 
therefore, depend directly upon imperial forces for protection against the slaves. 
In fact, the first Imperial forces that ever landed at Barbados came as invaders 
in 1651, with the objective of subduing the colonists for their royalist stance 
during the civil war. Subsequent visits in 1667, 1668 and 1692, 1693 and 
1694 were short in duration, in most cases less than one month.** Rebel slaves, 
therefore, had primarily the militia to consider in the organisation of armed 
resistance. 

The rebellious tradition of Barbados, however, was initiated firstly, not by 
blacks, but by thousands of white servants, particularly the Irish, who were 
semi-enslaved on the tobacco and cotton estates of the pre-sugar era. In 1634, 
Father White noted that servants took to arms, having ‘conspired to kill their 
masters and to make themselves free’.2° The rebellion was put down by some 
800 men of the militia, Ligon noted that servant rebelliousness emerged out of 
their slave-like existence on the plantation. Since it was established during the 
1630s and 1640s that servant labour was cheaper than slave labour, the 
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dominant contemporary opinion was that servants were treated more brutally 
than slaves. Ligon noted: 


., . they are rung out with a bell to work at six o’clock in the morning, 
with a severe overseer to command them, till the bell ring again, which 
is at llo’clock.. . . At 1 o’clock, they are rung out again to the field, 
than to work tillsix..... If they complain, they are beaten by the 
overseer: if they resist, their time [length of contract] is doubled, I 
have seen an overseer beat a servant with a cane about the head till the 
blood has followed, for a fault that is not worth the speaking of. I have 
seen such cruelty there done to servants, as I did not think one Chris- 
tian could have done to another.”© 


In 1647, there was an aborted servant rebellion. This time, the objectives 
were not to kill all masters and take to sea, but to take control of the island and 
establish their own rule. Ligon noted: 


Their suffering having grown to a great height, and their daily com- 
plaining one to another [of the intolerable burdens they laboured 
under], being spread throughout the island, at the last, some amongst 
them, whose spirits were not able to endure such slavery, resolved to 
break through it, or dye in the act; and so conspired with some others 
of their acquaintance, whose suffering were equal, if not above theirs; 
and their spirits no way inferior. . . and those of this persuasion were 
the greatest number of servants in the island, So that a day was ap- 
pointed to fall upon their masters, and cut all their throats, and by that 
means. to make themselves not only freemen, but masters of the is- 
land.? 


The conspiracy was planned by servants in many different parts of the island 
but on the day before its implementation, one servant betrayed it, ‘either by 
the failing of his courage, or some new obligation for the love of his master’.° 
A court martial was convened and hundreds of servants were arrested and in- 
terrogated. Some had lighted matches placed between their fingers, others had 
rope put around their necks and tightened until they confessed. Two of Dame 
Mary Peirce’s servants were hanged, and four of Captain Fryer’s executed. The 
Court sentenced 18 of the principal rebels to be immediately executed as an ex- 
ample to the rest. Ligon noted that the reason they ‘made example of so many, 
was [that] they found them so haughty in their resolution, and so incorrigible, 
as they were like enough to become actors in a second plot’.?? It was against 
this background that the slaves began to collectively organise rebellions in Bar- 
bados. 

The first recorded incident of attempted collective slave rebellion was the 
aborted minor plot of 1649. It was planned by a small group of slaves during 
a food crisis which had thrown the colonists into panic. Ligon noted that pro- 
visions were scarce and expensive, and the labourers absorbed the harder share 
of the shortages, He suggested that the plot was within the tradition of the 
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‘food riot’, and was not intended to be a general uprising. It was conceived and 
planned by ‘some of the high spirited and turbulent’ slaves, and was confined to 
one or probably two plantations. It was not seen by the planters as a threat to 
the wider social order.*° 

The chosen mode of destruction was arson—probably the most effective tool 
used by radical peasants and labourers in traditional agrarian societies. The in- 
dentured servants had used it on one occasion when they burnt James Holdip’s 
estate, incurring an estimated loss of £10,000. The plot was spearheaded, accord- 
ing to Ligon, by slaves who worked in the boiling house of one estate. It was 
betrayed by a group of ‘loyal slaves’ who had obtained knowledge of it at a very 
late stage. The slave ranks were politically divided, and the informers were 
described by Ligon as people ‘who hated mischief’. The informers claimed 
that they were not motivated by material gain or other planter concessions, 
When the planter concemed ordered his overseer to give them ‘three days of 
rest and freedom and double portions of victuals’ they ‘would not accept any- 
thing as recompense for doing that which became . .. their duties to do, nor 
would they have him [planter] think it was hope of reward’ that made them 
reveal the conspiracy.?” 

The plot was a small-scale affair, but what it revealed was that the slaves had 
quickly arrived at the stage where they were making collective decisions. It was 
at this stage that the Assembly began to discuss seriously the idea of integrating 
all indentured servants into the local militias. A ticket system was established, 
whereby masters were required to give their travelling slaves a signed pass in 
order to legitimise their movements off the plantations. Increased slave policing 
and the expansion of militia forces therefore resulted from the failed insurrec- 
tion. In addition, Westminster, after being informed that the white servants and 
then the black slaves had attempted to revolt, established the policy that planters 
should ‘fight, kill, slay, repress and subdue all such as shall in a hostile or mu- 
tinous manner , . . disturb the peace’,** 

West Indian Governors were subsequently instructed that all planters and 
Christian servants were to be provided with arms, mustered regularly and trained 
in case of slave insurrection.** Therefore, what began to take form in Barbados, 
at this early stage, was a garrison mentality among the whites. Fear of black 
rebellion continued as one of the primary concerns of the Assembly during the 
1650s and the 1660s. The grand jury ordered in 1664 that no white person 
‘residing in Barbados be permitted to keep in their houses within any town, 
more negroes than Christian servants’.2> With these provisions, the planters 
claimed that on a few hours waming they could arm one-half of the island’s 
white males for the defense of the island.*° 

Programmes of organised terror were regularly unleashed upon the slave 
communities in an attempt to destroy any offensive which they may have con- 
sidered. These programmes were implemented by the provost marshals and the 
militia. The colonels of militia were given frequent instructions to ‘search the 
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houses of slaves from time to time’ and recover any weapons, arms, or instru- 
ments of war. These orders were renewed with frequency between 1650 and 
1660.°” Colonel John Higginbottom was given special orders on more than one 
occasion to search and interrogate slaves suspected of armed rebellion. The 
number of blacks executed at law for insubordination escalated during this 
reign of terror. One observer noted that ‘the planters of Barbados make no 
conscience of killing their slaves—dogs and them being in one rank in their 
opinions’ 3° 

The refusal of slaves to organise rebellions during the 1650s and 1660s did 
not mean, however, that they had lost their desire to be free. Increased planter 
repression forced a large number of slaves to perceive maroonage as a more 
attractive option. During the decade, there was a marked increase in the number 
of reports referring to the activity of runaway slaves hiding out in the woods and 
gullies about the island. Some of these runaways were mere deserters, with in- 
tentions of returning to their estates. Others had no intention of returning, and 
linked their maroonage with hostile acts upon the white communities. In 1655, 
two planters, Messrs. John Jones and Richard Goodall, petitioned the Council, 
Stating that several runaway Negroes and some Irish servants were out in rebel- 
lion in the southern part of the island, in an area known as The Thicket. The 
petition stated that these runaways had committed murders and other felonies. 
The two planters expressed a fear for their lives and urged the Council to take 
measures toensure security within the region. The rebels were said to be behaving 
in a ‘rebellious and arrogant manner’, ‘making a mockery of the law, and at- 
tempting to draw other slaves into their design’.*® 

Governor Searle, after hearing this alarming evidence, ordered Colonel Higgin- 
bottom to raise one of Colonel Henry Hawley’s militia regiments and pursue 


. .. these runaway negroes and if he [should] meet with any of them to 

cause them forthwith to be secured . . . but if they [should] make any 

opposition, and resist his forces and refuse to come peacably and sub- 

mit themselves, then to use his utmost endeavour to suppress or destroy 

them.*° 
It is difficult to assess how successful Colonel Higginbottom’s mission was, 
but in June 1657, Captain Edward Thompson reported that his militiamen 
had found ‘divers rebellious and runaway negroes lying in woods and other 
secret places in and about the plantations having of late committed divers 
murders, robberies, and other felonies’.*? Once again, the Council expressed 
its determination to ensure that these runaways were eradicated. This time, 
Govemor Searle ordered the Provost Marshal 


. . . to make search and find out or discover such negroes as do stand 
forth in rebellion, committing such crimes and . . . apprehend them, 
and then convey them to the common goal, that they may be pro- 
ceeded against according to law.*? 
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Maroonage, nonetheless, appeared to have grown in magnitude, and after more 
petitions, the Council allotted a special day whereupon commissions were 
granted to ‘divers men’ for a ‘general hunting . . . of the great number of Ne- 
groes that are out in rebellion committing murders . . ”.*° 

Such maroon bands were also found in the Leeward Islands during the early 
sugar era. Gaspar has shown, for example, how such groups presented serious 
political problems for the administration in the southem hills of Antigua during 
the seventeenth century.“ Barbados, unlike Jamaica, did not possess the hilly 
terrain that would facilitate viable grand maroon culture. The island is both 
small and geographically homogeneous. ‘By the 1670s, about 70% of the island’s 
surface was employed in the cultivation of sugar, and the remainder posed no 
special problems for the militia in the field. Some of the maroons were not 
slaves who merely wanted to visit friends, avoid labour, or were in fear of 
planter-punishments, They were among those slaves who, throughout the New 
World, rejected the plantation reality and sought freedom with all its hazardous 
consequences. Because of their small numbers, they were unable to launch ‘an 
effective military offensive against the planters, and confined their aggression 
against the white community primarily to stealing food, making attacks upon 
individual whites, and attracting plantation slaves into their ranks, These forms 
of action did not undermine the political culture of the planters’ world, but 
represented an embryonic form of revolutionary resistance.*” 

Unlike the Jamaican maroons, the Barbadian runaways did not survive the 
planters’ military offensive. By 1660, they were eradicated. Some slaves, how- 
ever, realising the limitations of internal ‘petit maroonage’, opted for the more 
significant form of ‘grand maroonage’. This was accomplished by escaping the 
island by canoes and other vessels. The primary destinations of these maroons 
were the Windward Islands—the frontier of the Eastern Caribbean during the 
second half of the seventeenth century. The Spanish had not succeeded in 
colonising these islands, and St. Vincent and St. Lucia, in particular, the two 
islands closest to Barbados, remained the stronghold of the Caribs, who were 
successfully resisting French and English colonisation, For Barbadian slaves, 
these two islands were their ‘mountains’. 

By the 1660s, slaves in Barbados, and also the Leewards, had gained much 
information on regional geo-politics, which formed the basis of their decision 
to escape the islands. Many slaves worked on inter-island trading vessels, and 
navigational information filtered through to plantation slaves. In addition, 
many Barbadian slaves were involved in the several unsuccessful efforts of their 
owners to colonise the Windwards, and had first-hand information on these is- 
lands. For example, they would have known that they were inhabited by the 
Caribs, who were in armed combat against the Europeans. In addition, informa- 
tion conceming the Carib attacks upon Eriglish settlements in the Leeward 
Islands circulated in Barbados. The slaves would have received this information. 
It should not therefore be surprising that the slaves, perceiving the Caribs as 
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“Enemies of the English’, should have seen an alliance with the Caribs as feasible. 
The slaves in the Leewards were particularly exposed to the anti-colonial strug- 
gle of the Caribs. For example, in 1640, a well-coordinated Carib attack on the 
English settlements at Antigua resulted in the death of some 50 settlers, plus 
the wife of the Govemor. As late as 1655,-one Captain Gregory Butler informed 
Oliver Cromwell that the colony of Antigua was under constant attack from 
the Caribs. Barbadians who tried to settle at Tobago and St. Lucia in the mid- 
seventeenth century were also driven off by the Caribs.*° 

Pére Labat, in his tour of the West Indies between 1693 and 1705, made a 
study of Barbadian maroons in St. Vincent. He stated that this island was easily 
reached from Barbados, and many slaves escaped there ‘from their masters in 
canoes and rafts’.*”’ Labat noted, however, that during the early years of this 
development, the Caribs generally ‘brought the runaway slaves back to their 
masters, or sold them to the French and Spanish’.*® As the Caribs came under 
more intensive attack during the 1670s, their policy towards these maroons 
changed. Labat noted that they stopped retuming the Barbadians, and began 
‘regarding these runaways as an addition to their nation’.*? By 1670, there were 
some 500 runaway Barbadian slaves in St. Vincent and by the end of the cen- 
tury, according to Labat, they were more numerous than the Caribs.°° In 
1675, Govemor Stapleton of the Leeward Islands stated that they were some 
‘1500 Indians in St. Vincent, Dominica and St. Lucia, six hundred of these 
bowmen are negroes, some runaway from Barbados and elsewhere’.>? 

In the 1670s, expeditions were sent out from Barbados to retrieve these 
maroons, Labat noted, however, that such invasions by planters were consist- 
ently defeated by the maroons.° He stated that as the invading forces landed, 
the maroons 


. . . withdrew to the mountains and inaccessible places, only coming 
down at night to lie in ambush for our men and surprise them. This 
method of carrying on war was successful; not a single negro was 
captured while they killed a number of our men.5* 


Information was published in Barbados that these maroons were formidable 
fighters, and when Governor Atkins tried to raise a large invasion force in 1678 
to fully eradicate them, no volunteers came forward. Throughout this period, 
the Barbados Council and Assembly passed legislation with the intention of pre- 
venting slaves from escaping the island. Laws stressed the need for owners and 
users of vessels to keep strict vigilance, with penalties for default, so as to 
prevent slaves taking them up and escaping the island. In addition, it was made 
illegal for any merchant or planter to employ slaves in dock work. The fre- 
quent renewal of these laws between 1670 and 1720 suggested that intra-island 
‘grand maroonage’ remained a problem for the Barbados administration into the 
early eighteenth century. 
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By the early 1670s, the white population of Barbados had begun to fall. High 
levels of emigration amongst the impoverished freemen class (ex-indentured 
servants), was one of the chief factors.* The white population fell from 23,000 
in 1655 to 21,309 by 1673, while the black population rose from 20,000 to 
33,184 in the same period.®° 

There were no alarming conspiracies in the 1660s, but slaves had continued 
to run away and resist their exploitation within the work process by a wide 
range of limited day-to-day actions. In May 1675, however, a fully fledged plot 
by slaves to overthrow the planters and seize control of the island was unearthed 
by the militia. Governor Atkins noted that the aborted revolt interrupted all 
public affairs. The investigative committee suggested that the organisers of the 
revolt were almost exclusively Coromantees, who were described as ‘the greater 
number from any one country, and a warlike and robust people’.*® Slaves from 
other ethnic groups were also involved, and it was almost totally an affair of 
African-bor slaves. 

The revolt was carefully planned, and according to the commissioners, ‘cun- 
ningly and clandestinely carried and kept secret, even from the knowledge of 
their own wives’.°”? Women were not identified as involved in the organisation 
of the revolt. The rebels had been planning the insurrection for about ‘three 
years’ said the commissioners, and a large number of plantations across the is- 
land were involved, It was not limited to any one parish or group of slaves, but 
was an island-wide conspiracy. Obtaining freedom by force of arms was the first 
objective. After they had seized control of the island, the rebels intended to 
establish an Ashanti-style monarchy under Cuffee, who was described as an 
‘Ancient Gold Coast Negro’. Cuffee was to be crowned King of Barbados on the 
12th June, and enstooled on a ‘chair of state’—the symbol of political leadership 
within Akan culture.*® It is possible that old Cuffee was the master-mind behind 
the revolt and, as a respected elder, would assume political authority over his 
fellow rebels. The specific details relating to the leadership and organisation of 
the revolt are still unavailable. But the random execution of the so-called leaders, 
with no specific reference to old Cuffee’s execution, suggests that the leaders 
might have hidden well their identities. 

The revolt was discovered eight days before the intended date of implementa- 
tion on Captain Hall’s plantation in the western parish of St. Peter. A domestic 
slave by the name of Anna (or Fortuna) overheard a young rebel apparently try- 
ing to recruit a reluctant slave into the scheme, informed her master who, with 
Governor Atkins’ commission, organised an inquiry.°? The commissioners re- 
vealed that the plot was ‘far more dangerous than was first thought’°® About 
110 slaves were arrested by the militia companies for participation in the con- 
spiracy. A court martial was convened by the (;overnor under the ‘1661 Act for 
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the governing of slaves’, and the trials proceeded. It was disclosed by rebels 
under torture how an alarm was to be sounded at different parts of the island 
simultaneously to signal the rising, and that the slaves in the dead of night were 
to cut the throats of their masters, burn the canes, and ultimately eliminate all 
the white males within two weeks. 

On preliminary investigations seventeen slaves were found guilty and exe- 
cuted; six were bumt alive and eleven beheaded—their bodies being dragged 
through the streets of Speightstown ‘and were afterwards burnt with those 
that were bumt alive’.°? When one of the conspirators was being urged to con- 
fess the full nature of the plot, he refused and stated, ‘if you roast me today, 
you cannot roast me tomorrow’ and urged the executioner to proceed.®? Five 
of the men arrested (probably the prime leaders) committed suicide before 
the trial; another thirty-five were executed before the Governor was satisfied 
that the plot was fully rooted out.®? On the 24th November, Fortuna was 
freed by order of the Assembly ‘in recompense of her eminent service to the 
good of [the] country in discovering the intended plotted rebellion of the 
negroes’. 

The following year, an Act was passed which called for the re-organisation of 
the militia system. White servants, particularly the Scots, were demanded from 
England by the Assembly to form the basis of the revised internal defense 
system. It was also recommended that the day-to-day policing of slaves be in- 
tensified, and the extent of their movement about the island greatly reduced. 
The committee which had investigated the aborted revolt had noted that much 
of the rebels’ planning and discussions had taken place while they were travel- 
ling about the island, both on legitimate plantation business and while attending 
their own socio-cultural functions. The Govemor-in-Council suggested that the 
ticket system, which had been implemented under Govermor Searles’ adminis- 
tration (1652-1660), be enforced. Slaves leaving their estates were required to 
carry a ticket signed by their owners; if they were stopped and unable to pro- 
duce this pass, they were to be apprehended and taken to the nearest constable 
to be flogged and retumed to their estate. The 1676 Act for the “Good govern- 
ing of the slaves’ was, therefore, an attempt by the planter class to upgrade the 
level of the slave control following the 1675 aborted rebellion. 

The Act provided a series of punishments for slave assaults on servants who 
constituted the main policing force within the society. Such a slave was to be 
severely whipped for the first offense, have his nose slit for the second, lose one 
arm or leg for the third, and be executed for the fourth. 

However, since a large number of slaves were artisans who were hired-out, 
many slaves in transit in diverse parts of the island were commonly seen. This 
posed a problem for the Assemblymen. Their response was to pressure individual 
planters to employ blacks in artisan work only on their estates, and preserve all 
skilled work off the plantation for the large, poor white population. The pro- 
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posal was rejected by individual planters who objected to the Assembly meddling 
in their plantation labour affairs. 

In addition, the Act stressed the need to control the movement of slaves 
during their leisure time. It stated: ‘It is absolutely necessary for the safety of 
this place, to restrain the wandering and meetings of Negroes at all times es- 
pecially on Saturday nights, Sundays, and other holidays.©° It also emphasised 
the need to search the hou:-4 of blacks at regular intervals, and to confiscate 
all objects which might be used as weapons in combat. The legislators, nonethe- 
less, were not satisfied with these provisions, Blacks were prohibited from keep- 
ing drums, horns, shells, or any other object that might be used as an instru- 
ment of communication. 

The Assembly also turned its attention to the Quakers. This religious sect 
had been propagating anti-establishment ideas among the blacks since the 1650s. 
They preached that all men were created equal before God, and though they ac- 
cepted the existence of slavery as a method of labour organisation, they rejected 
the planters’ argument that they must have ‘total’ control over the slaves. They 
argued for a ‘humane’ and ‘moral’ slave order—and this they believed could be 
done by bringing the slaves under their religious and moral hegemony. 

The 1676 law prevented the Quakers from admitting ‘negroes to their meet- 
ings . . . under the pretence of converting them to Christian belief’.°® The 
Assemblymen were convinced that the Quakers offered the slaves critical time 
for the planning of rebellion. That the slaves were using these meetings for the 
purposes of rebellious organisation was widely believed by those whites, who 
perceived the Quakers as the slaves’ ‘allies’. During this period, John Colleton, 
prominent speaker for the planter class, argued that the exposure of blacks to 
Christian thought made them more rebellious than they otherwise would have 
been. He told the House that such blacks ‘endanger the island, inasmuch as con- 
verted negroes grow more perverse and intractable than others’.£? Colleton was 
successful in convincing the Assembly that the Quakers were a disequilibrating 
social group, who should be deported from the island. By 1680, a large number 
of them were forced to emigrate. Jamaica offered both Jews and Quakers reli- 
gious freedom, and most of them emigrated there. 

In 1677, the House was informed by a petitioner that: 


... Sundry negroes . . . have of late in an insolent rebellious and cruel 
manner, assaulted, beaten and dangerously wounded some Christian in- 
habitants to the great hazard of their lives and to the disturbing of the 
quiet and safety of this place,®® 


Such reports were made from time to time, especially from planters in the re- 
mote areas, and the general fear of blacks continued to increase throughout the 
island. The blacks, however, were kept on the defensive by the ability of the 
white community to appear united in the face of their aggression. 

In addition, the success of the planters in repressing the black rebels was 
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related to two important factors. First, was their ability to co-opt a signifi- 
cant section of the black population to act as informers and destabilisers. By the 
1670s, some of these blacks were already trained and used by the militia. This 
was a very critical gain to the pro-planter cause. Second, was the conscription 
of hundreds of indentured servants and other ‘poor whites’ into the militia, es- 
pecially as slave hunters and police. For example, the composition of Colonel 
Standfast’s Regiment in 1679, which was used frequently for policing and slave 
hunting purposes, was as follows: 


Table 7 
COMPOSITION OF COLONEL STANDFAST’S REGIMENT, 1679 









Additional Men/ 
Special Military Freemen | 
Tenants | (Ex-servants) 



















Divisions 





Col. Stand fast 
Col. Riddockes 
Maj. Waterman 
Maj. Standfast 
Capt. Alleyne 
Capt. Johnstowne 
Capt. Davies 
Capt. Waterman 


Source: Census of Barbados, 1679/80: Vol. 1-2, ff.354-364, Bar- 
bados Archives, 


These pro-planter servants and freemen represented a strong force. Their basic 
familiarity with the black communities, the result of their close social proximity 
to them, made them particularly sensitive to and aware of the slaves’ behaviour— 
much more so than the planters. In addition, the small size of the island and the 
even spread of plantations over it, meant that the large white population was 
evenly scattered. This allowed the militia to muster and appear on the scene 
within a very short period of time. 

The 1680s were a watershed in Barbadian social history. They witnessed not 
only the growing sophistication of planter hegemony, but also revealed, prob- 
ably for the first time, critical social divisions within both the white and black 
populations. These divisions were expressed at the levels of ideology and politi- 
cal activity. The planters took advantage of the ‘loyal’ slaves by expanding the 
use of blacks in the militia. For the first time, the slaves were being divided 
along occupational lines, resulting in noticeable social stratification within the 
slave communities. Slave artisans, and a few free blacks and mulattoes, an elite 
within the black community, became distinct and important forces in the con- 
flict. For the first time, too, creole slaves were numerically important. The 
planters were generally convinced that they possessed a different and more sub- 
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ordinate political consciousness than did the African-born slaves. They received, 
as a result, preferential social treatment on the plantations. 

Some creole slaves were selected and employed as scouts and watchmen to 
police the African slaves, both within their communities and during the pro- 
duction process. Others were attached to the militia, and provided information 
to the provost marshals and their deputies concerning slave attitudes. In No- 
vember 1683, however, the white population was thrown into general panic as 
news spread throughout Bridgetown that a slave insurrection was taking place 
in the western parts of the island. This news was not received as particularly 
unusual by most whites; they lived in constant anticipation of such events. The 
militia was called out, and an investigation was immediately conducted. Gover- 
nor Dottin wrote on the 18th December: 


. the island was lately in alarm over an insurrection of the negroes. 
About a fortnight or three weeks ago a messenger came to my house at 
St. Michael’s about 2 a.m., knocked loudly at my door, and said that 
the whole of the Leeward of the island was in arms over some alarm 
which he thought came of a negro rebellion. . . . But presently a mes- 
sage from a major of horse [came] that he could find no cause for 
alarm; the negroes were quiet and had no. arms. On inquiry, nothing 
could be made out against the negroes except four or five bold insolent 
blacks, who were well whipped as an example, and one old negro be- 
longing to Madam Sharpe who frightened his mistress by saying of some 
Christians, who were beating negroes, that the negroes are longing to 
serve the Christians in the same manner, for which he was sentenced to 
[be] bumt alive, and was put to death. 69 


For every rebellious skirmish, the whites responded with ‘fire and death’, 
and the paranoia over rebellion grew during the 1680s. In January 1684, John 
Berringer received 5,000 lbs of sugar from the treasury for the execution of his 
rebellious Negro, and in February, San Reid and William Andrew each re- 
ceived 4,000 Ibs of sugar for the same.”° Blacks continued to behave in a rebel- 
lious manner, and the whites took an increasingly harder line against this ap- 
parently irrepressible behaviour, 


Fear of Black-Irish Alliance 


In 1686, Govemor Stede was informed that the creole slaves were drawing 
some of the ‘Irish nation’ into a design to destroy the English interest.” The 
Govemor quickly resorted to terrorist tactics and ordered the constables of 
seven parishes to 


search the negroes houses within their parishes for arms and ammuni- 
tion, to secure the arms and such negroes as shall be suspected of an 
intention to rebel, there being signs of an insurrection of negroes and 
white servants. All masters within those parishes to keep good watch 
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over their negroes day and night, and particularly on Sunday next, 
when many of them design to meet in sundry places to consult as to 
their bloody purpose.72 


After two weeks of investigations, the Governor informed the Council: 


. .. some Irish servants have been sent to gaol and others are on recog- 
nizance touching the suspicion of their being concerned, or privy to the 
late intended rising of the negroes to destroy all masters and mistresses 
of families; as was much suspected they were by some examination 
taken relating to the said evil designs of the negroes.7? 


Eighteen Irish servants were arrested but later freed, and 20 Negroes were 
executed. The Council, however, did order that all Irish servants were to be 
disarmed and not allowed to leave their plantations without their masters’ 
written permission. Within weeks of these provisions, four slaves belonging to 
Abraham Branch, Hugh Jones, Moraham Nowell and Mary Sharp were caught 
and executed for being out in rebellion, and the owners were compensated by 
the Treasury in the sums of £17.10s,£20,£20, and£25 respectively.’* Accord- 
ing to Oldmixon (1708), one objective of the plot was to kill all planters and 
keep their wives and their servants as slaves,’” The plot was revealed to the militia- 
men by their slave informers, and a large number of slaves were rounded up 
within a few hours.’° The Governor, after making a thorough investigation into 
this ‘combination of Irish servants and Negroes’, found no evidence to convict 
the Irish servants. In 1688, however, the Assembly passed an Act ‘for the Good 
Governing of Negroes’, and provisions were made for the complete disarmament 
of the Irish.’” 

Between 1685 and the passing of the 1688 Act, 52 slaves were executed at 
law for rebellious behaviour and their owners compensated by the public Trea- 
sury, as Shown in Table 8. 


1692 Aborted Revolt 


The Barbados planters, who were overly sensitive to their individual economic 
interests, were trapped within a contradiction during the second half of the 
seventeenth century on the issue of their collective internal security. Their 
militia system was dependent largely upon white labourers, yet they developed 
an economic system which could not easily absorb ex-servants, and a social 
culture which viciously discriminated against all those who were propertyless. 
Govemor Stede noted in 1688 


. . . aS Christian servants are less profitable than negroes, the planters 
keep few of them, and indeed but for the militia Act and the fear of 
insurrection, few Christian servants would be kept in the island.7° 


Maltreatment of servants continued to erode the strength of the militia as 
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Table & 
SLAVES EXECUTED FOR REBELLION, 1685-1688 


Sex of Slaves 
Owners and Number Compensation 


Mr 5,000 Ibs, sugar 
10,000 Ibs. sugar 
4.350 Ibs. sugar 
3,000 Ibs. sugar 
2.500 Ibs. sugar 
5,000 Ibs. sugar 
5,000 Ibs. sugar 
5,000 Ibs. sugar 






James Carter 

Lt. Col. Helmes 
Thomas Hacket 
Capt. Joseph Jones 
Aurther Nusum Jnr. 
John Maddocks 
John Whetstone 
Daniel Richards 






John Reid £69 
Walter Scott M 23 
John Sampson M 23.10 
Samuel Landbert M 20 
William Andrew M 23 
Col. John Farmer 2M 8.000 Ibs. sugar 
John Mills F £20 
Capt. Burgess 2M 45 
William Andrew F 2a 
John Grills M 20 
Thomas Seawell M 18 
John Mills M 35 
Melatia Holder M a5 
Phillip Gamble M 22 
Susana Santon M 22 
Lt. Col. Thomas Helmes 2M 50 
Charles Edgarton M 25 
Athomey Skull M 17.10 
John Dempster 2M 34 
Willoughby IM 25 
Chamberlaine IF 15 
William Wheeler M 20 
John Gibbs M 35 
Samuel Lambert M mn? 
Richard Linlit 2M 2.20 
Edward Jordon M 25 
William Barrow M 25 
James Walwyn M 23 
Prudence Hassell M4 18.17 
John Harrison M Z 
John Evans M a3 
Zachariah Leggard M 23.10 
John Yearwood M ao 
Thomas Merrick M 20 
? 13 


Ann Newton 


Source: Minutes of Council 1685-1688: Reel s Lucas MSS, ff. 
1-540, Bridgetown Public Library, Barbados. 
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poor white persons emigrated at an increasing rate after 1680. In 1688, Sir 
Thomas Montgomery informed the Lords of Trade: 


| beg . .. care for the poor white servants here, who are used with more 
barbarous cruelty than if in Algiers... they want the merest necessaries 
of food and rainment [sic] , and many die daily in consequence.’? 


As a result, the Council noted in 1691, if the militia is called to arms ‘we have 
not Christian servants enough to protect us against the negeres’.°° This factor, 
coupled with heavy losses of men who were supplied by Barbados for the 
defence of the Leeward islands against the French, greatly weakened the internal 
security system of the colony. The Governor was aware of the increasing vulner- 
ability of the white population, and in 1691 he begged-the King to send ‘500 
men’ from one of his regiments to improve security until the militia strength 
could be restored.®! The slaves did not give the whites the opportunity to im- 
prove their defence and began the planning of a general conspiracy to take con- 
tro] of the island. The plan was exposed in January 1692, but the political 
shrewdness of the slaves was demonstrated. 

The rebels were aware that England and her colonies in the region were at 
war, a condition which weakened the island’s defence system. What the militia 
unearthed was a comprehensive plan of action, designed to defeat the whites at 
the moment of their greatest vulnerability. Unlike the 1675 aborted revolt, the 
1692 affair was organised mostly by Barbados-borm slaves. John Oldmixon 
noted (1708) that 


it was the most general the slaves ever hatched, and brought nearest to 
execution. The villians [sic] were so cunning . . . and thought they 
should never have a better opportunity to accomplish their aim.®2 


The planning of the revolt showed great judgement on the part of the slaves, 
more so than earlier attempts, and it was ‘cunningly managed’ .®* The Assembly’s 
Commission of Inquiry determined that several slaves were in the leadership, 
but identified three men, Hammon, Ben and Sambo, as the most prominent. 
The ringleaders were described as slaves from the artisan elite. Their privileged 
positions on the estates were emphasised, and this fact, more than any other, 
horrified the planters.®* 

Three months prior to the date of implementing the revolt, the rebels had 
formed themselves into a military force comprising four regiments of foot, and 
two of horse, in the traditional English manner of military organisation. The 
horses were to be taken from their masters’ stables by‘the elite slaves, mostly 
rangers, watchmen and artisans, who had access to the facilities, The revolt 
was intended to be general, bringing the entire island under black control. 
Though the Assembly’s investigation showed the planning to be centered mainly 
in the St, Michael, Christ Church, and St. James parishes, some of the identified 
rebel organisers came from plantations in the St. Andrew, St. Joseph and St. 
John parishes. 
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The confession of Hammon; a rebel slave, reveals a great deal about the 
aborted revolt. Firstly, it was initially scheduled to occur in May 1689, shortly 
after a major expedition had left the colony to defend the Leewards against the 
French. The assembled army, however, did not depart as scheduled, and in June 
a substantial English naval fleet docked at Carlisle Bay. This put an instant halt 
to the rebels design. The revolt was rescheduled for the following year but an- 
other fleet arrived in Barbados after an attack upon Guadeloupe. This strength- 
ened local defences and forced the rebels to defer their attack. In late 1691, the 
rebels agreed that they would strike to coincide with the departure of the fleets 
to Martinique. During the confusion caused by the changing of dates, however, 
Ben and Sambo were arrested and, under torture, confessed to being privy to an 
insurrection. 

The strategy of the rebels was to initiate the revolt in the plantation zones, 
and then move towards Bridgetown where they would capture the forts and as- 
sume control over shipping and communications. They had infiltrated the white 
militia structure by involving a black armourer, who worked in the Bridgetown 
magazine, into their plans. This armourer was to supply the rebel forces with 
400 barrels of powder, 300 small arms, and 160 swords on their arrival at the 
fort. The next stage of the rebels’ plan was to gain access to the weapons stored 
at Needham Fort. The strategy here was to gain the support of six Irishmen. The 
Slaves were aware that some Irish Catholics were probably more opposed to the 
English interest than to slave liberation and thought it feasible to incorporate 
them into their plans. One slave confessed that 


the strategem for obtaining possession of the fort was to gain 5 or 6 
Irishmen, who were to be sent into Needham [fort] with money to 
buy drink for the matrosse_ . . and if that did not answer, the Irish- 
men were to admit them into the fort by force 85 


Slaves within the Bridgetown gaol were to be released to join the rebellion, 
and all ships in the harbour burnt so as to avoid the early communication of 
news of the rebellion. All the forts on the island were to be taken with the 
assistance of the rebel artisans who were employed in their construction. Weap- 
ons were to be seized and the rebels position themselves for the defence of the 
island from outside attacks.°° Having defeated the militia forces, the next ob- 
jective was to kill the Governor and militia officer, Col. Salter, and then declare 
themselves rulers of Barbados. 

The trials of the rebels took place between October 10 and October 22 that 
year. The report of the court martial was submitted to the Governor on the 3rd 
of November. Between two to three hundred slaves were arrested, but fewer 
were tried at the court martial. An anonymous account of the conspiracy stated 
that the rebels aimed to execute the Governor and all the planters, seize control 
of the island, destroy the existing government and ‘to set up a new governor and 
government of their own’.2’ How and where the plot was discovered is not 
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stated within the contemporary data. There was a slave informant, but the de- 
tails are not known. After Ben and Sambo were arrested, Hammon was captured 
while apparently urging the two prisoners not to confess. Ben and Sambo were 
gibbeted, and the latter died before he was tried before the court martial. Both 
Hammon and Ben confessed under the promise of a reprieve. Hammon’s confes- 
sion implicated Samson as a primary leader; he was tried and executed. Neither 
Hammon nor Ben was reprieved. They were tried before the court martial and 
executed along with 92 other rebels. Handler suggests that the following 30 
slaves were tried at court martial as leaders of the plot.°® 


Table 9 


SLAVES TRIED AT COURT MARTIAL AS LEADERS 
IN THE 1692 PLOT 






















Parish Location of Plantations 
| Possible 

Names of Slaves Plantations | Most Likely Alternatives) 
Ocraw Andrews | Joseph-Thomas ~ 
Harry Antonies Michael — 
Will Batts James (border Michael) 
Gusman Bonds Michael-Christ Church | George 
Jack Bretts Michael = 
Libbo; Mingo; Haw 

Guinny Boy Bulkleys George ~ 
Arraway Coles Michael Thomas 
Aka Crofts Michael _ 
Acca Cunningham George — 
Tom | Davies Thomas Andrew, J oseph 
Yabbo Ellicotts Michael - 
Frank Foushiers | Michael _ 
Jack Minor; Cuffy Gibbs James Andrew, Joseph, 

Jennie Michael 
Occle Hothersales John Joseph 
Black Jack [relands James = 
Jeffry Leggs Thomas - 
Amboy; Hammon Milles Andrew Michael 
Newbra Pierces (Piers) Christ Church = 
Ben; Jack ; Sandy | Tyrwhits Michael Christ Church 
Joshua Werrins George = 
Tomboy ; Titus; Creck Whetstones Christ Church - 
Brabon Not given - - 

Total 30 21 (or 22) 


It is possible to ascertain the number of slaves who were executed for par- 
ticipation in the revolt from the compensation list. All owners of slaves executed 
were compensated by the Treasurer, and the orders of Council to make pay- 
ment can be found in the Minutes of the Council. 
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Large numbers of the executed rebels were disposed of at sea so as to prevent 
other slaves from taking up their bodies for special burial ceremonies, For ex- 
ample, Jackson Waterman was paid £3.10s for ‘carrying off to sea several exe- 
cuted negroes’; Walker Boucher was paid £40 for the same purpose.°? Most 
compensations were for £25. 


Table 10 


SAMPLE FROM THE LIST OF 92 SLAVES EXECUTED FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN THE 1692 SLAVE CONSPIRACY 








Richard Skelton 


] 
William Bailey l 25 
Henry Nelson ] 25 
Henry Applewhaite ] 25 
Richard Roberts l 25 
Thomas Daywells 3 75 
Ann Legg 2 50 
Dorothy Earle 2 50 
William Sharpe 2 50 
John Peer i 23 
Thomas Estwick l en 
Benjamin Middleton 1 25 


The total list of fatalities, according to compensation claims, is as follows: 


Table 11 
SLAVE FATALITIES IN 1692 CONSPIRACY 


Executed 92 
Died as a result of castration 4 
Died in prison 14 
Died of miscellaneous causes, 

including torture, illness while 


in a weakened state, measles, 
etc, 4 


Total deaths 114 


Source: Compensation list: Barbados Minutes 
of Council, June 1694-1695. 


It was accepted by the commissioners of inquiry that the plot was the most 
detailed ever organised by the slaves; it revealed the military weaknesses of the 
whites and brought attention to the need for a defence system other than the 
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traditional militia. The blacks were defeated, but the militia system was in ques- 
tion. Some planters called for a resident Imperial army to suppress the blacks. 
There were those, however, who thought the slaves’ attempts futile, as the Eng- 
lish naval and military power would have crushed their short-term victory had 
they defeated the militia. Supporting this view, John Oldmixon noted in 1708: 


Did they imagine the Christians would have suffered them to set up a 
Negro Monarchy, or Republick in the midst of their Governments. 
The English, Dutch, and French . . . would rather have leagued than 
suffer this unnatural and dangerous independence .9° 


Furthermore, he continued: 


[T] hey would have been looked upon as common enemies by all na- 
tions, and if the English had not thought fit to have Chastised them, 
as they most certainly and severely would have done, every Christian 
people would have thought it fair to attack them and carried them into 
worse slavery.?? 


The New White Power System 


After the abortive rebellion in January 1692, the Barbados planters embarked 
upon a series of programmes designed to establish a more powerful defence sys- 
tem that would undermine the rebellious organisation of slaves from within. 
Governor Kendal considered it insufficient to merely defeat the rebels in the 
field, and emphasised the need to prevent rebellious organisation in the first 
instance. It was hoped that the latter objective would be achieved by offering 
freedom to any black who gave political intelligence to whites concerning rebel 
activity, and by a greater use of blacks by the militia. Such use was viewed as a 
last resort. Whites considered the militia to be a social organisation, and the 
tendency was for the officers to reject blacks on racist grounds. Planters, there- 
fore opted for a policy designed to encourage slave informers. In November 
1692 a most remarkable law entitled ‘An Act for the Encouragement of all 
Negroes and slaves that shall discover any Conspiracy’ was passed. It stated 
that: 


[S] undry of the negroes and slaves of this island have been long prepar- 
ing, contriving and conspiring and designing a most horrid, bloody, 
damnable and detestable rebellion, massacre, assassination and destruc- 
tion to be committed on and perpetrated against all the white inhabi- 
tants thereof, but before this could be effected it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God to give us a gracious deliverance by a miraculous discovery 
thereof. To end such barbarous purposes and practices . . . be it en- 
acted . . . that whatsoever negro or slave . . . hear or know any other 
negro or slave speak or utter any words tending to mutiny, insurrec- 
tion or rebellion, or shall have or prepare any gun-powder, ball, sword, 
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lance, or other warlike instrument .. . and shall forthwith discover 
the same to any Justice of the Peace of this island, the said Justice 
shall join himself to the next . . . and the two are hereby empowered 
and required to cause the said negro or slave so accused forthwith to 
be apprehended and the accusor to try the said accused negro or slave 
as by the Act intended for the governing of the negroes . . . If found 
guilty, those negroes shall be burnt alive, tortured or any suitable pun- 
ishment, and their masters compensated and the informer given his 
freedom ,9? 


In spite of this law and the slaves’ desire for freedom, the records do not 
show that slaves informed upon each other, in the search for freedom. In this 
sense, the measure did not achieve its objectives; it was rejected by the mass of 
slaves. 

The following month a law was passed entitled ‘An Additional Act for the 
Governing of Negroes’. This law was a supplement to the 1688 slave code. The 
1688 Code had provided that 


if any Negro or slave after he hath lived in this island for the space of 
twelve months at least shall run away from his master or mistress, and 
continue absent above the space of 30 days. ... [he] shall suffer death 
for the same.97 


This clause was soon repealed 


after some negroes had suffered death for running away . .. ; it being 
expected that others would have taken warning thereby, and not have 
been guilty of such offence for the future.9* 


This was not to be, however, and after the 1692 aborted revolt, slaves continued 
to run away and it was observed that they ‘became desparate’ in their day-to-day 
resistance.?° The Act noted that they 


daily plot and commit felonies, and other enommities, not only to the 
terror and affrightment of the neighbourhood, but the danger of the 
island in general. 


In order to suppress these ‘rebellious’ attitudes, the Act reinstated the clause 
which provided capital punishment for such rebels and runaways. 

Under the Militia Act of 1697, colonels of militia were allowed to incorporate 
loyal blacks into their regiment if the island were brought under martial law. 
The Act stated: 


by good experience it is well known, that many Negroes and slaves 
are worthy of great trust and confidence to be reposed in them. Be it 
therefore enacted .. that all and every inhabitant of this island, en- 
joined to find horse or horses for the militia, .. . send one able man 
slave armed, provided he hath a man slave, with a Bill and lance, and 
apparalled with a black hat and a red jacket . . . and the Negroes ap- 
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pearing at the said Rendezvous by virtue of this Act, shall be enlisted, 
commanded and directed for the service of this country 9” 


Any such slave who engaged himself admirably in defence of the whites was to 
receive, under the Act, ‘a Livery coat and a Hat from the public treasury’ each 
year. If he were killed, however, his owner would be compensated £30 by the 
Treasurer, Such laws were designed, (1) to enlarge that section of the slave popu- 
lation which was victim-collaborators of the system, and (2) to further compli- 
cate the techniques of rebel organisation, It was hoped, furthermore, that the 
compulsion of blacks to rebel would be curbed by the lack of certainty created 
within the slave yards. 

In 1692, Governor Kendal noted, nonetheless, that in spite of the war with 
the French, 


our most dangerous enemies are our black slaves, and the frequent 
alarms to prevent their devilish designs have caused such consternation, 
and so much revealed our weaknesses.?° 


Between 1694 and 1696, Governor Russell dedicated himself to the task of 
strengthening the militia force in order to throw the blacks onto the defensive. 
Some Irish Catholics were now allowed into the militia. This was recommended 
by Col, Salter and Lt, Col. Hamilton. Punishments for slave offenses were more 
severely imposed. For example, in 1694 a Negro by the name of Peter Boone 
was convicted for the theft of a pig. The Council ordered that he be cut to 
pieces and have his bowels bumt, and his quarters put up in the most public 
paths for viewing. Blacks were banned the same year from working on the docks 
or upon boats which plied the coast, so as to prevent them from acquiring politi- 
cally functional knowledge of the island’s geography or assisting in escapes. 
But such measures were insufficient; the militia had to be upgraded and re- 
structured along more formidable lines. This was achieved by the importation 
_of 2,000 disbanded English professional soldiers to serve as militia tenants be- 
tween 1696 and 1702. This measure was seen as the only effective manner in 
which the slaves could be controlled. By this method, discipline and control 
were taken partly out of the hands of the planters and made the responsibility 
of these militia tenants. These 2,000 soldiers were imported at a cost of 
£36,000.99 

The militia tenants were posted about the plantations in areas of greatest 
slave concentration. They were not required to work as labourers on the plan- 
tations; their functions were to relieve the masters of policing the slaves and to 
psychologically intimidate them. They represented a standing army and, in addi- 
tion to the militia, a formidable military force. This was how the planters 
achieved the luxury of increased security. The Treasurer was instructed to dis- 
pose of the remainder of these soldiers ‘amongst certain well disposed persons 
who have offered to accommodate them’.1°° 

Planters were given the right to choose whether or not to have these soldiers 
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on their estates. Some were glad for their presence, while others saw them as 
a nuisance, because they were undisciplined, unproductive and costly to main- 
tain, Some planters also observed that they deliberately provoked the slaves and 
fostered a more rebellious attitude among them, Many of them remained un- 
settled, and several planters who boarded them regretted their decision, and re- 
fused to accept others./°! But, collectively, their presence had a significant ef- 
fect upon the nature of slave responses during the early post-eighteenth century. 


4 


White Power and 
Black Consciousness in 
Creole Society, 1701-1814 


Creolisation: The Social Context of Resistance 


The defeat of the rebels in 1692 and the subsequent strengthening of the in- 
ternal defence system shifted the balance of terror in favour of whites, who now 
appeared excessively confident in their ability to crush slave insubordination. 
The security of white rural society was significantly improved by the deploy- 
ment of militia tenants and parish constables, and throughout the eighteenth 
century no rebellions or aborted insurrections took place in the plantation 
zones. The only incidence of an attempted rebellion, which occurred in 1701, 
was confined to Bridgetown where the system of vigilance and control remained 
less developed. 

It was in December 1701 that one Mary Lyte, a poor white woman, brought 
the Council’s attention to an alleged conspiracy of slaves. The Governor im- 
mediately ordered a militia company to investigate the report, but the general 
calm with which the information was received suggests that the whites were now 
more confident in their new defence system. The report of the rebellion took 
place against the background of an outbreak of fire in a remote quarter of 
Bridgetown. Oldmixon, reported (1708) that some blacks were arrested for the 
arson, which was a deliberate attempt to burn the town and secure the fort and 
magazine, The investigative committee, however, informed the Governor that 
there was no evidence to support suspicions of a general conspiracy; rather, it 
was a localised affair, confined to a few discontented blacks. These were quickly 
arrested and executed at law. The event was finally confirmed as a minor up- 
heaval based largely upon unfounded rumours and suspicion. The difficulty 
which the informant experienced in obtaining her reward of £20 is evidence that 
the report could not be substantiated. On several occasions, she petitioned the 
Council in vain ‘praying .. . some consideration for discovering the late negro 
plot’. 

The inability or refusal of blacks to organise collective revolts in the eight- 
eenth century must be related to the increased militarisation of the colony, 
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caused partly by the escalation of trade wars within the region which enhanced 
the island’s degree of importance to the mother country. The frequent but 
transient presence of Imperial troops on the island and the large naval fleets 
regularly arschored in Carlisle Bay (Bridgetown) had obvious negative implica- 
tions for potentially rebellious slaves. This military presence strengthened the 
hand of the slave-holders and, conversely, weakened the position of the rebels. 
In addition, the presence of militia tenants meant tighter and more effective 
control, and acted as a constant deterrent to the possibility of an en masse up- 
rising and ‘take over’ by the blacks. 

Within this power structure, blacks were concerned primarily with survival 
and socio-economic betterment. They harnessed the entirety of their social 
world for this purpose. But within the context of slavery an over-emphasis upon 
mere survival carried both negative and positive dimensions. It would therefore 
take what Walter Rodney called a ‘very jaundiced eye’ to read this history as ‘a 
record of undilu’ed compliance and docility’.* Survival required some degree of 
conformity to established norms and expectations. Yet, within a social system 
which placed little value upon human life, some measure of resistance was neces- 
sary in order to survive. Rodney captured the precise nature of this dialectic 
when he stated: 


Each day in the life of a member of the working population was a day 
on which there was both struggle and accommodation. Struggle was im- 
plicit in the application of labor power to . . . grow crops, while accom- 
modation was a necessary aspect of survival within a system in which 
power was so completely monopolised by the planter class. Some per- 
sons resisted more tenaciously and consistently than others; but there 
was no simple distinction between those who resisted and those who 
accommodated. Moments of struggle and compromise appeared within 
the same historical conjuncture, but ultimately, resistance rather than 
accommodation asserted itself as the principal aspect of this contradic- 
tion.? 


In spite of the pervasive power structure, resistance short of armed conflict 
prevailed. The slaves refused to plan for the violent destructiqn of the system 
which held them captive, but they never abandoned hope of betterment and, 
ultimately, freedom. Over time, many planters saw the wisdom of making socio- 
economic concessions to their slaves on the understanding that this was the best 
way to prevent them from resorting to ‘murderous and villanious’ behaviour. 
The persistent attempts at rebellious organisation which characterised the earlier 
frontier society gave way, therefore, to various dominant forms of day-to-day, 
non-violent protest and resistance. 

These forms of resistance were also aspects of the earlier struggle, but within 
the more stable order of the rapidly creolising society of the eighteenth century, 
they were clearly more dominant, The availability of data for this period, both 
official correspondence and plantation records, allows the historian to document 
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more carefully these forms of resistance. Plantation records are scarcely available 
for the seventeenth century and whites, especially those in official positions, as 
well as casual observers, were driven to take up the pen primarily by violent and 
organised slave action. 

The most outstanding features of the island in the eighteenth century were its 
settled nature and rapid pace of creolisation. The frontier aspects of the previous 
century had disappeared, and the original forest cover was replaced by fields of 
sugar cane. Moll’s map of 1717 clearly indicates the densely settled nature of the 
island.* Furthermore, the high level of stability in land ownership was in marked 
contrast to other West Indian islands. The low rate at which estates changed 
hands meant that most families who held estates in 1790 had held them in 1715 
when the first eighteenth century census was taken.” The concept of the ‘family 
plantation’ in Barbados was well established and this had a striking impact upon 
both the white and black population. A more stable land ownership pattern pro- 
vided an additional basis for a cohesive and strong white community. Here, the 
planter class, like that of the American south, was fully entrenched, and a strong 
sense of family lineage developed in relation to plantations and community. This 
factor contributed greatly to the growth of the largest white creole population 
in the eighteenth-century English West Indies, a feature which distinguished Bar- 
bados from other islands. By 1807, at least 92 per cent of the whites in Barbados 
were creoles. 

Equally rapid during the eighteenth century was the creolisation of the black 
population. The pattern of a high percentage of enslaved creoles began in the 
late seventeenth century as a direct consequence of the balanced sex ratio. 
According to Watson, a survey of 22 large Barbadian plantations in 1788 showed 
that of a total slave population of 3,112, only 429 were African.° That Barbados 
by the 1780s no langer required substantial inputs of imported African slaves to 
maintain its servile labouring population was reflected in the views of some 
prominent planters who supported the abolition of the slave trade. For example, 
Robert Haynes in 1806 wrote to an absentee proprietor in England saying, ‘For 
my part, I sincerely rejoice at the abolition of the Slave Trade . . . I sincerely 
wish the trade had been totally abolished 20 years ago’.’ The numbers of slaves 
imported and retained in the island during the late eighteenth century was quite 
low. Barbados was a trans-shipment paint for the English West Indies, and a large 
proportion of the imported Africans were re-exported. The low retention level 
of imported Africans, therefore, did not act as an inhibiting factor upon the pace 
of creolisation. 

By 1800, about 10 per cent of the island’s black population was African, and 
in 1817, 7 per cent. The latter figure is remarkably low, and contrasts mark- 
edly with figures of 37 per cent African-bom for Jamaica and 44 per cent for 
Trinidad.® The exact figures for Barbados are:? 
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Table 12 


BARBADOS SLAVE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 
1788-1804 


[rs 





















i xports 





1788 | 270 
1789 490 
1790 9] 
1791 310 
1792 595 
1793 1,107 
1794 943 
1795 1.729 
1796 3,280 
1797 2,895 
1798 2,786 
1799 149] 
1800 796 
1801 

1802 400 
1803 

1804 


Total 


Source: Governor Seaforth to the Earl of Camden, 7th J anuary 
1805, CO 28/72, £.55. 


Table 13 
BARBADOS SLAVE POPULATION, 1817 


| Barbados | Creoles from 
Parish Creole OtherIslands | Africans 





St. Michael 15,629 | 312 2,252 
Christ Church 9,231 4 

St. Philip 8,746 5 

St. John 5,254 3 

St. Joseph | 3,303 3 

St. George | 6,370 8 

St. James 3,681 l 

St. Thomas 4,97] 3 

St. Andrew 3,256 3 

St. Peter 5,797 4 , 
St. Lucy 5,194 2 270 


Source: Census of Barbados, 1817, CO 28/72. 


Total 


18,193 
9915 
9.475 
5,469 
3466 
6,762 
3,830 
5,173 
3,397 
6,130 
5 466 


77,276 
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Contemporary planter-class opinion expressed a preference for creoles, The 
distinction between Afro-creoles and Africans was outlined clearly in a commu- 
nication of 1724, sent by the Anglican rector of St. Joseph’s Parish to the Bishop 
of London: ‘Natives . . . are capable of instruction, but transported slaves are 
stupidly ignorant and its a long time before they understand anything of our 
speech.’!° This preference was reflected in the market value of the two different 
types of slaves. During the 1780s, the average value of a prime African-borm male 
slave was £150, compared to £190 for a Barbados-born slave.** It was also com- 
monly advocated that because the creole slaves were demographically predomi- 
nant in Barbados after the 1760s, the island appeared more stable than other 
sugar economies with a high African-bor labour component. William Dickson, 
who lived in Barbados during the 1770s and 1780s, asserted: 


Barbados is our oldest, best established, and best cultivated West 
Indian colony. The majority of the slaves in that island are creoles, 
who are interested, as far as slaves can be interested, in the prosperity 
of that their native land; and are so well reconciled, even to their pres- 
ent debased condition, that nothing like an insurrection has taken 
place there for many years. Not that I suppose that they, any more 
than other slaves, are destitute of a desire for liberty, The holy flame 
may be smothered up, but can never be extinguished in the human 
breast. But I can conceive that custom, necessity, fear and its off- 
spring, mutual distrust, may produce a feeble kind of acquiescence in 
a condition against which human nature revolts.*” 


Furthermore, Dickson observed: 


African [bom] negroes are more bloody-minded than creoles; because 
the spirit of the former has not been so entirely bowed down and 
crushed under the yoke of slavery, as that of the latter. For what we 
call bravery in an European our shameful prejudices have no other 
name than ferocity in an African. 


From the planters’ point of view, Africans were a disequilibrating social group 
linguistically and culturally remote from them. The Afro-creoles, although 
undoubtedly ‘second class and inferior’, were acculturated, and hence fitted 
better into the planters’ world. Primarily for this reason, therefore, the planters 
preferred the Afro-creoles and emphasised this preference. In addition, it was 
believed that creole slaves responded more positively to planter-sponsored stim- 
uli both social and material, and therefore assisted in the formation of divisions 
among the slave class. Planters were then able to manipulate these divisions in 
their control of the slaves. Furthermore, the many reward-and-incentive policies 
which they deployed in order to extract maximum productivity from their slaves, 
as well as to ensure social stability on the estates, encouraged the slaves to reject 
many of their African socio-cultural characteristics, and identify with the Protes- 
tant Eurocentric elements of the creole world. African practices which hindered 
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the formation of a regimented work attitude had to be eradicated and, to this 
end, rewards were offered for those who came most in line with the planters’ 
conception of the ideal worker. The system offered rewards for those who mani- 
fested the least African or neo-African cultural attributes, so most Afro-creoles 
were motivated to adopted European cultural patterns. 


Demography, Social Structure and Planter Hegemony 


William Dickson was particularly fascinated by the refusal of slaves to organise 
violent rebellions during the eighteenth century. His interest led to the presenta- 
tion of a detailed socio-political study of the Barbados slave system. He ob- 
served that by the last quarter of the eighteenth century, whites on the island 
had no acute fear of blacks. He observed: 


[S]o fer as I can learn, no prophecies of war and bloodshed have been 
uttered by the people of Barbados. I must do the Barbadians the justice 
to say that their general behaviour shows but little of that corporal 
dread of the blacks which seems to pervade some of the islands . . . The 
general confidence between the whites and the blacks which reigns in 
Barbados, does honour to both. I have walked and rode .. . at all hours 
of the day and night, often alone, always unarmed, and I never scrupled 
to take shelter from a shower in the first negro hut I came to. . . Had 
the negroes been half so savage as has been pretended, | must inevitably 
have fallen victim to their ferocity .14 


He rejected, however, the planters’ view that this must be explained in terms of 
the good treatment of the slaves by their masters. He noted. 


Is it not altogether astonishing, that men will insist that the slaves ... 
are, upon the whole, well treated; while, with the same breath, they de- 
mand annual supplies of people from Africa, to fill up the places of vast 
numbers, who sink into the grave under this good treatment? Is not 
this an excellent example of the Hudibrastic mode of reasoning? }° 


For him, the explanation rested within the dynamics of the highly creolised 
nature of the society—its demographic, topographical, economic and military 
structures. He summed up his analysis as follows . 


Barbados had not had an insurrection or aborted significant insurrection in 
the eighteenth century because: 


1, The colony was the oldest sugar producer in the region, and the majority 
of the slaves were creole, and these slaves were less aggressive in response 
to their enslavement than African-bom slaves . 


2. Barbadian slaves were more exposed to the Christian religion than in the 
other islands, which had a pacifying effect upon them; 
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3. Barbados had a large white female population which, unlike elsewhere, 
tempered white male aggression and produced a more civil social outlook . 


4. Barbados’ topography and geography were less conducive to ‘maroonage’ 
than other West Indian islands; 


3. The planters granted more socio-economic concessions to their slaves than 
planters elsewhere, hence slaves appeared to have more ‘liberties’; 


6. Day-to-day discipline and control of the slaves were less extreme than else- 
where: 


7. Large numbers of slaves were owned by non-sugar planters, and these slaves 
were dealt with less severely 


8. There was far less absentee landlordship than elsewhere, and the social 
culture and outlook of the white elite was therefore more refined.?° 


Dickson's emphasis on the structure and relations of Barbadian society during 
the eighteenth century shows the mark of a social scientist trying to analyse the 
details of his society. Mature creolisation alone distinguished Barbados from Ja- 
maica, Trinidad, Guiana, and the Windward Islands—though to a lesser extent 
from the Leewards. The notion that eighteenth-century Barbadian creole society 
was more stable than the frontier society of the seventeenth century when blacks 
and whites confronted each other as Africans and Europeans was emphasised 
constantly during this period. The creoles were said to have had an improved 
understanding of each other, and Barbados by 1760 had more creole whites and 
blacks than did any other West Indian plantation society, 

The expansion of demographic analyses into West Indian societies has not 
yet penetrated the subject of slave resistance. For example, Higman, a leading 
demographer, has not related his structural studies of the slave population to the 
political and social consciousness of the creole blacks. Yet, it seems plausible to 
argue that rebellion and resistance must be studied within the framework of 
specific demographic trends and patterns. 

Watson noted that the demographic profile of Barbados in the eighteenth 
century, when compared with those of other West Indian islands, presents con- 
siderable variation. He found the major differences to be in the size and density 
of the Barbadian population, differing race and sex ratios,a much higher percent- 
age of creoles for both racial groups, and greater class stratification. As early as 
1676, when Barbados’ population totalled 60,507 individuals, it possessed a den- 
sity of 364 inhabitants per square mile—certainly one of the highest densities in 
the world for that time. This demographic pattern persisted and intensified 
throughout the eighteenth century. By 1817 the island had a density of 581 in- 
habitants per square mile. By contrast, Jamaica s density for 1713 was 14 persons 
per square mile, and one hundred years later had reached 75 persons per square 
mile. Antigua’s recorded density for 1708 was 107 per square mile, rising to 236 
persons per square mile in 1774. The high density of the Barbadian population 
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meant that there were limited opportunities for movement on the part of the 
enslaved group, either individually or in groups, and this degree of control was 
heightened by the relatively large white population which was well distributed 
throughout the island. 


Table 14 
POPULATION OF BARBADOS, 1712-1817 


White | Ratio b/w 
18i6 | 1816/1817 





| Black | White | Ratiob/w | Black 
















Parish | 1712 1715 1817 
St. John oi 44-1 
St. Joseph a1] 
Christ Church 6.1:1 
St. Michael 3.6: 1 
St. Thomas 62:1 
st. George 3,208 tell 
St. Andrew 3,666 54:1 
St. Lucy 2,918 25] 
St. Philip 6,339 6.8:1 
St. Peter 3,784 45:1 
St. James 2,600 ae 
l 


Total 51,866 | 16,888 Avg. 3.1:1 77,493 | 16,020 Avg. 4.8: 


Source: Censuses of Barbados, 1715 and 1817,CO 28/14 and CO 28/72 respectively. 


In 1715, the ratio of black to white in Barbados was about 2.42: las compared 
with ratios of 8:1 for Jamaica and 4.5: 1 for Antigua. By 1816, these ratios had al- 
tered, Barbados shifting to 4.8: 1, Jamaica moving to 11.5 :1 and the disparity 
between the two races in Antigua becoming even more pronounced with a ratio 
of 18 slaves to every white.*” According to Watson, because of the high propor- 
tion of whites in Barbadian society, effective monitoring and control of the black 
population was obtained more readily than elsewhere in the English-speaking 
Caribbean and the ‘garrison mentality’ so common to West Indian whites, was 
muted in Barbados; more paranoia, he noted, was shown in the eighteenth cen- 
tury at the possibility of a French invasion than the likelihood of a slave revolt. 

Equally important was the fact that the sexes were evenly balanced for both 
racial groups, with a slight preponderance of women in both groups. As early as 
1676, of the total slave population of 38,782, some 16,121 were females and 
16,346 were males, Handler has reported that ‘islandwide figures indicated a dis- 
tribution of 46 per cent males and 54 per cent females during the pre-emangipa- 
tion decades of the nineteenth century.’?® As far as the white population was 
concemed, the 1715 census shows that 51.3 per cent of the total white popula- 
tion were female and 48.7 percent male, and this ratio remained constant through- 
out the century. 

The impact of these sex ratios on the development of Barbadian society was 
recognised by eighteenth century writers. Indeed, if we look at the other West 
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Indian islands, where the ratios were weighted heavily in favour of males, the ar- 
gument advanced has been that competition among males for the attention of 
scarce females was frequently resolved in favour of the white males. This sexual 
competition, therefore, exacerbated social conflict in an already critically tense 
society, and inhibited population growth among the slaves. 

Brathwaite’s authoritative work on Jamaican creole slave society illustrates 
features that were also common to Barbados. Creolisation meant learning the 
process of acculturation. The work routine, Brathwaite argued, was the first im- 
portant step. Plantation work was so designed that a slave became identified with 
his work. Acceptance of the terms of work increased if the conditions of work 
were comfortable, Planters soon realised that by granting slaves concessions such 
as access to stable sexual partners, a home, a plot of land, easy travel and some 
control over their children, most would behave in a manner conducive to social 
stability and high levels of productivity. Brathwaite noted, furthermore, that 
creole slaves, like most people wholly involved in settled agricultural routines, 
were conservative, with a dislike for change and an attachment to places or per- 
sons with whom they had identified themselves, For the docile, there was the 
whip - for the venal, there were bribes and gifts or the offer of a better position.'® 

Many Barbadian creole slaves, like whites, came to identify strongly with their 
particular estates. Attachment to estates where parents and grandparents were 
bom enhanced the slaves’ sense of lineage, of belonging to an ancestral world 
which was important and difficult to shatter or reject by violent resistance. Dick- 
son identified this anthropological phenomenon in Barbados during the late 
eighteenth century. He stated: 

. . . the negroes love their native spots, and venerate the dust of their 
fathers, which they inter either close to their huts, or within them, 
under their beds . . . So powerful indeed, is this local and filial attach- 
ment in the negroes, that it is dangerous to remove their habitations even 
to a more healthful part of the same estate. From such a removal, one 
of the most humane and exemplary characters in Barbados, lost fifty of 
his people in one year.?° 


Dickson argued, furthermore, that Barbadian slaves not only developed a 
strong localism, but also a commitment to their country which the whites thought 
they alone possessed. Some creole blacks 'oved their island, and resisted white 
attitudes which tried to make them rootless and transient. Nothing disturbed a 
creole slave more, according to Dickson, than to be told he was to be transported 
to a foreign island.” In such situations, Dickson noted, it was common for them 
to respond: 


. . . here we are bom, and here are the graves of our fathers. Can we say 
to their bones, arise and go with us into a foreign land?2 


In addition, he noted that ‘loyalty and attachment to this country pervade every 
class of people in Barbados’.** He observed that in Bridgetown when news ofa 
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victory over the French arrived ‘the negroes . . . were almost frantic with joy’ 2 
Furthermore, the creole 


. . negroes, both slave and freemen, exhibited, on all occasions an 
alacrity, which, there is good reason to believe, would have been very 
troublesome, if not fatal, to the enemies of what may be called by a bold 
figure ‘Their Country’. Indeed, I have often heard it affirmed, that, 
though the French might take Barbados, yet they could not possibly 
keep it; and one reason always assigned, was, that the negroes would 
cut their garrisons to pieces .. . The very slaves in Barbados are inspired 
with something called loyalty. The same kind of contempt of the French, 
which actuates the bosom of our soldiers . . . has taken possession of 
those of the negroes.?° 


As a result, during the eighteenth century Barbadian creole slaves did not (as 
the Africans had done in the seventeenth century) take full political advantage 
of crises facing the wider society. During the years of the French war, when 
local militias were greatly weakened and the Imperial troops were off fighting, 
the slaves did not rebel. Neither did they take advantage of dislocations caused 
by hurricanes. Dickson noted: 


[T]he great hurricane in 1780, put the whites entirely in the power of 
blacks .. . Between 2,000 and 3,000 stands of arms were buried under 
the ruins of the armoury, and those in the forts were either buried or 
rendered useless, Yet the negroes remained peaceably with their owners: 
and shewed no signs of a spirit of mutiny.2© 


The development of a highly stratified social order within the slave communi- 
ties assisted whites in strengthening their dominance and hegemony over the 
slaves. By the 1750s, a privileged elite of slaves, free blacks and free coloureds 
was Clearly identifiable in Barbados. This elite behaved like most labour elites 
and responded to the hegemonic stimuli of the ruling class. In general they acted 
as a force of control in relation to the bulk of the labouring group. On the social 
stratification of the Barbadian slave communities Dickson noted: 


[A]lthough slavery, properly speaking, admits of no distinctions of 
rank, yet some slaves live and are treated so very differently from others, 
that a superficial observer would take it for granted they belong to 
classes of men who hold distinct ranks in society, so to speak, by tenures 
essentially different, The porters, boatmen, and fishermen, in the towns, 
and on the coast, the black drivers, boilers, watchmen, and other black 
officers on estates; the mechanics, and above all, the numerous and use- 
less domestics, both in town and country, all these comparatively .. . 
really live in ease and plenty; nor can they be said to feel any of the 
hardships of slavery, but such that arise from the caprices of their 
owners ... To these I may add most of the slaves who work out, as it 
is called, that is, find employment for themselves, and make their owners 
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a weekly return out of their earnings . . . On the other hand, truth 
obliges one to say, that the great body of the slaves, the field people on 
sugar plantations, are generally treated more like beast of burden than 
like human creatures. . . 27 


By the 1780s, most artisans in Bridgetown were black, as well as the drivers 
on the estates. These middling blacks, slave and free, assisted the whites in the 
control and suppression of the field slaves, both on and off the estates. The black 
drivers enforced discipline on the field slaves, both during the work process and 
within their communities during their daily social lives. These elite slaves were 
the effective leaders of the slave communities in Barbados, and by virtue of deriv- 
ing their status and authority from their masters, exercised and manipulated them 
to their masters’ benefit. The existence of this social group had the effect of en- 
couraging large numbers of field slaves to aspire towards social mobility and 
property accumulation. At the same time this mitigated the rebellious attitudes 
of many within the slave communities.By having their representatives within the 
slave ranks, some masters were informed on the thought processes of their slaves. 
This strengthened their control, and undermined potential rebels. 

As creole society matured during the eighteenth century, common views of 
slave control by hegemonic techniques emerged. It became a popular belief 
among whites that ‘the happiness of the slaves . . . was in an inverse ratio to the 
size of the estate’**—hence the stabilising forces of the small Barbadian estates, 
compared with those in Jamaica, where rebellion seemed more endemic, In assess- 
ing the degree of control exercised on the island, Watson noted that it is useful 
to analyse comparative data from Barbados and Jamaica in respect of land dis- 
tribution. In 1786, Jamaica had a total of 1,061 sugar plantations, Barbados in 
1750 had a total of 536 plantations (with sugar works attached).2? St. Andrew’s 
parish in Jamaica, with which, in terms of size, one may more meaningfully com- 
pare Barbados, had a total of 154 estates in 1753, ranging from one acre lots to 
‘the broad acres of Philip Pinnock, the showplace of Jamaica, containing 2,872 
acres.’"° Barbados had no comparable estate. Any plantation over 200 acres was 
considered a large one, and in those cases where a few individuals such as Samuel 
Osbourne and Sir Francis Ford accumulated holdings in excess of 1,000 acres, 
these were invariably conglomerates of four or five estates, frequently located 
in different parts of the island. 

As shown on Moll’s map of 1717, over 100,000 acres were cultivated of Bar- 
bados’ total acreage of 106,470 acres. It is no exaggeration to say, according to 
Watson, that Barbados’ physical landscape was as dominated by her sugar estates 
as hy the ‘great houses’ on them. Located on vantage points, within sight of each 
other—like sentinels—the ‘great houses formed a network which spanned the is- 
land, constant reminders of a power structure which patronised the ‘regular 
Negro’ but tolerated no violent insubordination. 
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Attempts to run away continued to be a common expression of individual 
slaves’ response to their enslavement, Newspaper listings, as well as plantation 
records, abound with information concerning these runaways. These data are 
very detailed in most cases, giving clear descriptions of the runaways. In some in- 
stances, advertisements continued to appear many months after the slaves had 
absented themselves; indeed some estate managers listed such slaves in their in- 
ventories though they had not been seen for up to three years.** 

In 1733, Arthur Holt, writing to the Secretary of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, pointed out that it was the practice to make the Negroes 
take loads of cane on their heads to the sugar mill *. . . which is so laborious it 
does not answer but makes the negroes run away’.>* In 1728, Smalridge, the 
manager of Codrington Estates, indicated that the introduction of newly bought 
Africans on the plantation 


. . . increased restlessness and insubordination among the old plantation 
Negroes. Runaways [became] more frequent and aside from the loss of 
labour during the runaway’s absence, there was the expense incurred in 
retrieving them; for a good sum of money was paid to the person catch- 
ing and returning a fugitive.>4 


One observer noted that in the early decades of the eighteenth century it was 
still common for ‘ye Negroes . . . to run away from their Masters . . . for months 
together’ before being found out.** As the remaining wooded areas o f Barbados 
became converted for intensive sugar cane cultivation, three loci of maroonage 
were Operative; a slave could either run to and seek temporary shelter on another 
plantation, lose himself in the crowds of Bridgetown and Speightstown, or flee 
the island itself. Advertisements in the local newspapers show that these forms 
of running away were persistent features of resistance in Barbados slave society,?° 
As in the previous century, however, the surest method was to escape the island, 

Life on the estates for most slaves was one characterised by hard work, poor 
diet, and exposure to the ignorance and brutal tendencies of poor white over- 
seers. Though, of course, each plantation had its character and social relations, 
the general features could be identified. Dickson noted: 


[T]he field-negroes divided their year into the crop-time and the hard- 
time. During the former, though they labour almost incessantly, the 
nutritious effects of that noble balsamic plant, the sugar cane, are very 
visible on them. But, should the dry weather continue long after the 
crop is over, as is often the case, the poor creatures, having then nothing 
but their bare allowances to subsist on, soon begin to prove, by their 
famished looks, the total insufficiency of that allowance for their sup- 
port .. . 1 even remember particular negroes, who were regularly plump, 
or in good care, emaciated or swelled every year. No man who does not 
reside constantly in the West Indies, and who does not see the planta- 
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tion slaves for a series of years, and at all times of the year, can possibly 
know much of their condition upon the whole.*® 


For those slaves who could not accept these experiences, an alternative which 
was always available to them was to flee the system temporarily, or, if possible, 
permanently. 

Slaves who fled their estates were to a large extent dependent upon the col- 
lective support, tacit and active, of the black communities in general. It became 
a common feature of slave communities to conceal and protect runaways. They 
were fed and kept informed of security arrangements by their collaborators. The 
planters were fully aware that the frequency of maroonage, and the unsatisfac- 
tory level of recapture were directly related to the collective assistance offered 
by other slaves, both on the plantations and in the urban areas. Many advertise- 
ments for runaways, therefore, gave not only the physical characteristics ofthe 
slaves, but also a list of their relations, familial and social, which were perceived 
as instrumental in the success or failure of their flight. In the 1780s, for example, 
advertisements for runaway slaves illustrate the nature of these connections, One 
Will escaped his estate and his owner, who knew some details of his personal life, 
suspected that he was being concealed by one of his two wives on two different 
estates. Cudjoe, who escaped his estate in St. John, was suspected of being pro- 
tected by his wife at Turner’s Hall Estate in St. Andrew.?” 

The widespread assistance which runaways received from their family and 
friends suggested to the planters that the slave masses were not only sympathetic 
to fugitives and desired to protect them from white authority, but that most 
slaves harboured a latent hostility to whites. Through their acts of concealment 
of runaways, blacks were taking acollective stance of resistance to whites. In this 
sense, Maroonage expressed an aspect of communal black solidarity in the face 
of white planter power. This situation was seen by the planters as worthy of 
legislative action, as all efforts had to be made to break up such solidarity among 
the slaves, On 11th November 1731, an Act was passed which penalised all 
blacks who assisted runaways in their flight. It stated: 


[W] hereas divers negroes and other slaves do often runaway and absent 
themselves from the service of their owners, and are wilfully entertained, 
harboured and concealed by other slaves to the great detriment of the 
owners of such runaway slaves, and to the grievous mischief of the in- 
habitants . . . in general, be it therefore enacted . . . that if any negro 
or Slave shall hereafter wilfully entertain, harbour or conceal any run- 
away slave, and shall be thereof adjudged guilty by any Justice of the 
Peace, upon confession or proof, such negro or other slave receive one 
and twenty lashes on their bare backs; and for the second offence of 
the same nature .. . thirty and nine lashes . . . -and for the third offence 
... Shall receive thirty and nine lashes . . . and be branded in the right 
cheek with a hot iron, marked with the letter R, and shall be then pun- 
ished at the discretion of the Justice, life and limb excepting.*® 
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Such legislation was seen as necessary as large numbers of runaways were in 
flight for years in some instances, and for months in most. Jerome Handlers 
work on Barbadian runaways illustrates these points clearly.*° He presented news- 
paper evidence of slaves described as being absent ‘for over a year’, ‘for several 
months’, ‘for some time’ and ‘sometime ago’. Handler suggests that most run- 
aways wanted mere temporary respite from the rigours of the plantation world, 
or to be able to conduct their social affairs in a more intensive manner. These 
motivations are perceived by Handler, not as positive acts of resistance, but as 
non-political adjustments within rigid social relations. 

This view must be disputed however. The slave system in general was hostile 
to slaves attempting to conduct meaningful and intimate social relations. It 
negated the human desire for close social interaction which carried responsibilities 
and obligations. Planters were of the opinion that the slaves’ primary obligation 
was to their masters and their estate. To this line of thinking the slaves objected. 
When they ran away specifically to join wives and other relations, it was a re- 
jection of the planters’ view. When they escaped specifically to avoid certain 
forms of labour, it was a rejection of the planters’ expectations, and an assertion 
of the supremacy of their individualism. Implicit within the acts of escape, in 
spite of the varied motivations, were expressions of the interests and determina- 
tion of the individuals which, within the context of the plantation world, were 
acts of aggression and resistance. The plantation world perceived the slave pri- 
marily as a unit of capital. When the slave asserted the supremacy of his indivi- 
dual human needs over the daily requirement of the plantation, it was part of 
the process of self-definition and determination which was the basis of all acts of 
resistance. 

Following the 1731 Act, the most common punishments inflicted upon re- 
trieved runaway slaves were corporal in nature. Sometimes such slaves were fitted 
with iron shackles and collars after receiving such brutal punishments. Rarely, if 
ever, Were runaways executed unless they committed felonies while at large. To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century they were occasionally sold abroad to 
unsuspecting purchasers. When retrieved by either special ‘black-catchers’, or 
professional poor white hunters, they were usually lodged in the Bridgetown 
‘cage’, a prison which was constructed specifically for this purpose, until their 
owners came to pay the cost of the service and take them away. During the sev- 
enteenth century, the Assembly ordered general hunts from time to time for 
such runaways, but no evidence of this exists for the eighteenth century. Dick- 
son noted that during the 1770s, the Negro slave hunters were greatly despised 
by the slave population, and generally lived in great fear of their lives.*° This 
observation seems consistent with the tendency for slaves to conceal runaways as 
part of their overall resistance to white authority. Within the act of maroonage, 
therefore, lie both active rebellion on the part of the individual, and passive re- 
sistance on the part of the collaborating slave communities. 

Slaves who were both adventurous and determined not to retum to their 
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estates continued to seek refuge off the island. The Windward Islands were still 
the frontier of the region during the eighteenth century, and some slaves organised 
themselves to escape to either St. Lucia or St. Vincent. In September 1703, the 
Council was informed that the slaves still continued to organise their escape 
from the island in spite of the systems of vigilance put in place.*! Governor 
Crowe noted that the large numbers who escaped had to be compensated for in 
higher levels of importation. Unable or unwilling to revolt, the slaves ran away 
with an increasing frequency between 1696 and 1730.** 

Some slaves knew well the nagivational and geographical features of the re- 
gion, and used this information with maximum effectiveness. In 1723, one Capt. 
Orme of Barbados reported that the size of the black free population in St. Lucia, 
being annually increased from Barbados, was now out of control. An Act was 
speedily passed in 1725 to prevent this maroonage, but was of little effect.*? In 
1726, John Bennett, a merchant resident in Barbados, informed the Duke of 
Montague that St. Lucia then had some 300 French families, with 20-30 slaves 
each, and that with the support of the Barbados maroons they could easily make 
themselves masters of the island“* Three years later, when an English party 
from Barbados landed at St. Vincent, it was attacked by these maroons, and de- 
feated.*° The battle against the expansionist Barbados planter class continued to 
be fought, therefore, by their own ex-slaves in St, Vincent and St. Lucia, 

It is difficult to make concrete statements conceming the numbers of those 
who escaped abroad and those who sought refuge inland. But what is certain is 
that maroonage posed significant administrative problems for the Assembly, as 
well as disciplinary ones for the individual planters. 


Resistance in the Work Place 


If the slaves who rebelled or sought to escape the system were always a mi- 
nority, it would be true, as Gordon Lewis asserts, that the vast majority came to 
realise that ‘under the harsh pressures of the system, . . . a degree of acceptance 
was necessary for the sake of an easy life’.*© Survival generally meant some 
measure of accommodation to the daily routine of plantation life. The mechanisms 
for extracting maximum labour from the slaves on the plantations did not provide 
them with machinery for ‘bargaining for improvements’. The slaves were forced, 
therefore, to establish patterns of ‘illicit bargaining’.*” Many slaves, for various 
reasons, considered that the pursuit of socio-economic betterment within the sys- 
tem was the logical objective. They sought to attain goals such as rights to travel 
about the island in non-labouring hours, control over their mortuary practices, 
recognised and respected socio-familial relations and some degree of cultural 
autonomy. These objectives were seen as rewards for commitment to high levels 
of productivity and social stability. 

Much evidence exists to suggest that the plantation as productive unit worked 
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best when the white personnel ‘recognised’ and accepted that slaves had such 
‘rights’ which should not be violated. Attempts to undermine such rights were 
invariably followed by slave reprisals both in the production process and in the 
psychological aspects of social interaction. Resistance in the work place, then, 
was concerned not only with obtaining better working conditions but also with 
the pursuit of social objectives. Lewis noted that resistance within the work place 
included ‘everything from feigned ignorance, malingering, sabotage, slowed 
down work habits, suicides, and poisoning of masters, to the endless invention of 
attitudes that reflected a general war of psychological tensions and stresses 
between both sides in the master-slave relationship’.*® 

The lengths to which some slaves went in their refusal to be exploited, with- 
out incurring reprisals from their masters, were recorded by many contempora- 
ries. Some slaves, according to Dickson, especially those who were ‘very miserably 
oppressed’, went to extremes. Some of them, for example, would ‘induce and 
keep open sores upon their legs and feet’, to obtain time off from work.*? One 
slave, a ‘most excellent cooper in Bridgetown . . . cut off one of his hands with 
his adze, upon an unreasonable daily task being imposed on him’. Another well- 
known practice of slaves was to pretend that they were ‘lunatics’, so as to be dis- 
charged from plantation labour, and either be freed or left alone.*° One doctor 
reported that slave patients would remove the dressing from ulcerated wounds 
and deliberately irritate them so that they would not heal. In this way, they 
would be kept in the sick-house. 


The slaves used their collective force in the production process in attempts to 
establish agreeable working conditions within the confines of their enslavement. 
Invariably, this meant organised opposition to new overseers and policies when 
attempts were made to withdraw earlier socio-economic concessions which had 
been internalised by the slaves as customary ‘rights’. When an overseer proved 
efficient, intelligent, and strict, the slaves resorted to planned tactics by thwart- 
ing his plans and misunderstanding his orders until his employer identified signs 
of incompetence in his management.** In some cases, slaves demanded the re- 
moval of plantation personnel. For example, in June 1738, a large gang of slaves 
on the Codrington plantation put down their tools, marched off the plantation 
without the overseers permission and journeyed into Bridgetown to make a col- 
lective complaint to the plantation attomeys. The nature of their protest was very 
clear. They demanded that the book-keeper on the estate be replaced, that they 
be given extra leisure time, more clothes and food, and, in addition, that the 
estate should in future have ‘no’ more than one white and one black overseer’.?* 
They were not persuaded to return to the estate until their case was heard in full, 
and when it was, they returned with much excitement ‘as if they had gain’d a 
conquest’.** 

The Bridgetown slaves were seen during the eighteenth century as more rebel- 
lious than country slaves. Three reasons were given by contemporaries for this 
apparent phenomenon. Firstly, control mechanisms in the town were seen to be 
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less developed than in the country; secondly, the town slaves, being more in- 
formed on the wider aspects and nature of their enslavement, reinforced by their 
exposure to different types of people, were less ready to accept their unfree- 
dom. Thirdly, most of them were skilled people, who, because of their intellec- 
tual, economic and social achievements, did not hold whites in any awe, and some 
of them considered themselves superior to whites in their crafts, These factors 
combined to produce what whites perceived to be an arrogant, aggressive and 
self-willed urban slave. 

Slave control and punishments in Bridgetown were generally placed in the 
hands of specialists, commonly referred to as ‘jumpers’. In most cases, though not 
all, these men were constables. They would carry a cow-skin whip, with which 
they inflicted punishments on urban slaves at their owners’ requests. Dickson 
opined that ‘the worthless pampered domestics in Bridgetown, often really de- 
serve to be visited by the jumper, and sometimes by a more severe executioner’.™ 
During the early nineteenth century, Eliza Fenwick expressed her disgust at the 
insubordinate behaviour of the Bridgetown slaves, especially the domestics. She 
recorded : 


I think .. . the domestic slaves, the laziest and most impertinent set of 
people under the sun. They positively will do nothing but what they 
please... They are always three or four to do the work of one and they 
laugh in the owner’s face when reproved for not doing their duty .. . 
They take liberties that no English servant would be allowed to do. Capt. 
Saaper, for example. has two who are drunk half the day .. . They will 
not scour the floors, that is too hard work for them, and the field ne- 


groes are sent for to doit ...; and the only way to make the domestic 
slave do as they are bid, is by threatening to send them to the planta- 
tions.55 


In the plantation sector, the poor whites were the slaves’ most direct enemies. 
During the late eighteenth century, at least 40 per cent of the white population 
could be defined as poor-white. Most of these were landless, They were the slave 
catchers, the constables, and the daily controllers of the blacks. A few worked in 
league with blacks in petty crimes, and some were supported by black charity, 
but on the whole, they represented the bottom end of the planters’ authority sys- 
tem. Dickson observed that 


. , .in Barbados, many poor whites of both sexes till the ground without 
assistance from negroes, and poor white women often walk many miles 
loaded with the produce of their little spots, which they exchange in 
the towns for such European goods as they can afford to purchase. The 
rest of the poor whites subsist by fishing, by the mechanic employments, 
.. , or by keeping little retail shops .some of these make a practice of 
buying stolen goods from the negroes, whom they encourage to plunder 
their owners of everything that is portable.5® 


These poor whites, socially located between the owners of slaves and the slaves, 
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would often abuse their racial position; they would beat, rob, and kill slaves 
without fear of being brought to the courts. Dickson concluded, ‘I am inclined 
to think that this is almost the only evil which the slaves of Barbados suffer in a 
greater degree than those in the other islands, owing to the greater number of 
poor whites with which the island abounds’ .*’ 

Occasionally, slaves on individual plantations murdered whites, not as part of 
any wider political plan, but for specific reasons confined to the parties concerned. 
Dickson averred that ‘the punishments of capital crimes of negroes against 
whites in Barbados [were] dreadful and excruciating, to a degree far beyond any 
idea [he] could have formed of the duration and poignancy of human suffer- 
ing’.°® In 1702, for example, three slaves were executed for buming to death 
Ruth Ammstrong and her three children in their house.?? Also, in 1774, an over- 
seer on a St. Philip cotton estate was murdered by the slaves, who were said to 
have been driven to violence by hunger and oppression. It was, apparently, the 
practice on the estate to give the slaves no allowance of food during the harvest 
season, but to leave them to subsist by theft and their own cunning. For this 
murder, five slaves were gibbeted alive, and a slave woman, whose guilt was not 
fully proved, was chained to the gallows and tortured for public viewing.°° On 
the afternoon of the third or fourth day, Dickson went to observe the scence, by 
which time two had expired; his report stated: 


[T]he under jaw of one ... had slipped through the collar of the irons. 
Fhese were too long, but the collar was too small tolet his head through, 
and had torn open his mouth, and dragged up his upper lip, nose and 
cheeks over his eye-brows, leaving his upper jaw bare, so that he was, in 
a manner, suspended by the head.®! 


Soon after this incident. a small group of slaves murdered a medical man in 
Bridgetown for reasons which the whites could not ascertain with any clarity. 
Four of them were burnt alive for this act. The killing of whites by blacks, how- 
ever, was not frequent during the eighteenth century, and did not exceed the 
number of reported cases of blacks murdering other blacks. 

Relationships between whites and their slaves were sometimes so intimate 
that the system of slavery seemed to exist only in the laws and the wider society. 
Such social relations were found in most slave societies where masters granted 
their slaves wide-ranging concessions, based upon mutual understanding and 
trust. Dickson wrote of a case whereby ‘a.[poor] white negro-hunter . . . gota 
severe beating from a runaway, who immediately went home to his owner, where 
the latter not only forgave him, but threatened the white man with another beat- 
ing for meddling, unasked, with his negro’.°* The records of individual estates 
contain information on master-slave relations which seem to defy or ridicule 
the general laws and practice of slavery. 

As in other creole slave societies a dominant form of resistance was for slaves 
to petition their masters for ‘rights’, and to press for such ‘rights’ to become cus- 
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tomary. Quite often, when such demands were not met because of existing slave 
laws, they ignored these laws, and openly confronted the slave regime. For ex- 
ample, in spite of the pass system and intensive policing, slaves refused to abandon 
their right to move about the island, and ignored legal codes which carried severe 
penalties. Dickson noted the following about the social lives of Barbadian slaves 
in the second half of the eighteenth century : 


Their contubernal connections are unlimited as to number and local sit- 
uations, formed and broken off again at pleasure; but the first wife, if 
still in friendship and confidence of the husband, continues to govem 
the household, though his appetite may be shared with one, two, or 
three more. The women, however, have in general a sense of decency 
and decorum in their fidelity under this voluntary connection. The men 
have none . . . Both sexes are frequently travelling all night, going to or 
returning from a distant connection, in order, without sleep, to be in 
due time to go through a hard day’s labour, after their noctural adven- 
tures.°9 
Advertisements for runaway slaves confirmed the extensive geographic spread 
of the slaves’ social connections. Often, slaves were described as having friends, 
family, and lovers, in parishes distant from their homes, and these relations were 
maintained by frequent clandestine contact. 

Slaves also sought autonomous control over:the burial of their dead. Many 
planters granted this concession to their slaves who soon perceived it as a right to 
be defended. Such rights were generally converted into tools of resistance and 
mass protest. In cases where slaves or free blacks were murdered or executed, the 
legal system did not permit any forms of slave protest. But disapproval was im- 
plied by mass attendance of blacks at funerals, at which time the honour paid 
to the deceased was a deliberate affront to white authority. Attempts were made 
to surpress this form of resistance, as can clearly be seen in a 1768 proclamation 
of Governor Spry, who informed the public that ‘the body of a Negro woman, 
executed at Speights [town] for attempting to murder, had been attended to the 
grave with unusual pomp by numbers of Negroes meeting together for that pur- 
pose’. This gathering, ‘expressly invited and collected’ for the burial, consti- 
tuted an ‘open violation of the Laws, a daring arrangement [sic] of the justice 
of the sentence by which she was executed and a most outrageous insult to the 
person of the Public Magistrate and Member of the Legislature whose life had 
been endangered by the horrid attempts of this wretch’.°° 

Justices of the Peace were instructed that they should in future bury the 
bodies of those executed far out to sea, ‘so that it may be impossible for the 
Negroes to take them up again’. Planters, too, eventually learnt that in order 
to maintain productive and stable estates they had to accommodate themselves 
to some slave demands and recognise such concessions when slaves perceived 
them as ‘rights’. Accommodation and resistance in the work place can be seen 
therefore, on both sides of the master-slave relationship. 
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Blacks in Barbados also developed a tradition of resistance at the economic 
level of society, as they attempted to assert some control over their economic 
environment. Participation in the internal marketing system of the island, de- 
spite strenuous attempts by the authorities to prevent it, indicated, better than 
in most areas of resistance, the ability of the blacks to survive and persist in the 
face of considerable hardships. From the 1660s, the planters held discussions in 
the Assemblies in order to control and then eradicate ‘black merchants’ in Bar- 
bados.®” Yet, as late as 1802, Sir Philip Gibbes confirmed that ‘slaves are still 
permitted by their owners to traffic and trade to a certain degree’.°° However, 
an earlier Act of 1733—an Act for the better Governing of Negroes and the more 
effectual preventing of the Inhabitants of this Island from employing their Ne- 
groes or other slaves in selling or bartering—indicates that from the end of the 
seventeenth century, commercial activities on the part of slaves were causing 
considerable concern to the administration of the island. The Act particularly 
emphasised the competition to small white planters posed by slave production of 
cotton and ginger, and decreed: 


(I]t shall not be lawful for any Negro or other slave to plant to his own 
or other use than that of his master, any Cotton or Ginger whatsoever, 
and that if any Negro or other slave shall be found with any such or 
exposing the same to sale, such Cotton and Ginger shall be deemed as 
stolen Goods.©9 


This attempt by the Legislature to criminalise the economic activity of blacks 
was not very effective, and legal sanctions notwithstanding, slaves continued to 
play an important role in the marketing system. In 1773, the House of Assembly 
appointed a committee to ‘settle and bring in a bill for putting a stop to the traf- 
fick of Huckster Negroes’.”° Some six years later, an Act was passed, ‘to pro- 
hibit Goods, Wares and Merchandizes and other things from being carried from 
House to House or about the Roads or Streets in this Island, to be sold bartered 
or disposed of . . . from the Traffic of Huckster slaves, Free Mulattoes and Ne- 
groes’.”4 In this Act, however, a clause was inserted which allowed ‘Country 
Negroes’ to sell firewood and horsemeat ‘and such stock and other things as 
usually are and may be legally sold by them and purchasing or taking in retum 
salt provisions and necessaries not purchased in the open streets or in crowds, 
but in houses or shops in an orderly manner’.”* 

In response to market demands, the force of this new law wilted. The Barba- 
dos Mercury reported in 1784 that, because of complaints from the citizens 
about the number of Negro slave hucksters who openly sold their goods in the 
streets of Bridgetown, the Court of Quarter Sessions had decided to clear up 
these street markets and confine all hucksters to ‘the public market place called 
the Shambles adjoining the Old Church yard’.”* 

A minor victory for the slaves came in 1794 with the repeal of the 1779 Act, 
which had been found ‘rather injurious to the interest of the merchants and 
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wholesale vendors of dry goods and inconvenient to the inhabitants of the several 
towns, as well as to persons residing in the country’.™ This retraction confirms 
the degree to which slaves acted as retailers and effective distribution agents in 
Barbados’ internal marketing system. In the long run, economic forces acted on 
behalf of the slaves, but this in no way detracts from their tenacity and sense of 
purpose in the face of considerable initial opposition to their marketing activities. 

The life of Joseph Rachell is particularly illustrative of the struggle of blacks 
to penetrate the marketing structure of the society. Few slaves were able to ac- 
cumulate sufficient capital by trading to purchase their freedom in Barbados. 
Though trading might have been perceived by some slaves as an avenue to free- 
dom via self-purchase, the evidence suggests that most free blacks were manu- 
mitted for good service, or as a result of close social relations with their masters. 
The 1739 law which fixed the manumission fee at £50 acted as a deterrent, 
and illustrated the Assembly’s determination to keep the number of free blacks 
within society to a bare minimum. 

Rachell was born a slave around 1716 and was manumitted before he reached 
the age of ten. By the time of his death in October 1766 he had become a Bridge- 
town merchant with extensive business interests.’” He had been, able to achieve 
his success by a mixture of shrewd calculation designed to outwit aggressive 
whites, and by the projection of a humble, ‘good nigger’ character. Handler notes 
that he was described by contemporary whites as humane, tender, benevolent, 
respectful, charitable and extremely kind—peculiar characteristics for an eigh- 
teenth century Barbados merchant.’® One contemporary noted that he 


.. . dealt chiefly in the retail way, and was so fair and complaisant in 
business, that in a town filled with little peddling shops, his\doors were 
thronged with customers. . . his character was so fair, his manners so 
generous, that the best of [white] people showed him a regard, which 
they often deny men of their own colour.’” 


Rachell invariably had to use his intellect in order to outwit aggressive whites 
without undermining the social reputation which he had achieved. He had to ac- 
commodate himself to the expectation of white society, yet in order to survive 
the endemic pressures of his time, he was required to be constantly on his guard. 
He was able to win the respect of the generally anti-black poor white community 
by means of his charitable endeavours, He gave them extensive credit, and was 
well known as a donor of funds for poor relief. He was also well regarded by 
black slaves, some of whom he owned, by being ‘extremely kind’ to them.7® 
Rachell, therefore, perceived slave society correctly, and did not alienate either 
the rich or the poor members within it. He also came to terms with his fellow 
blacks, and was able to infiltrate the island marketing system through an ingen- 
ious combination of individual drive, determination, accommodation to social 
norms and expectation. In 1766, his funeral was attended by a ‘prodigious con- 
course of black’, and a large number of white people as well’.”? 
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Codrington Estate 


The macro-image that emerges, therefore, of Barbados in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is one of effective slave control, in spite of limited but constant economic, 
social,“and political resistance. The island’s slave laws, enforced by a large militia, 
incorporated active, calculated repression, but the apparent stability of the island 
was also a result of the combination of topographic features and patterns of 
human settlement. In general terms, then, one could suggest that the physical 
environment of Barbados played a significant part in moulding the consciousness 
of the people who settled there, both free and enslaved. It created the condition, 
as it were, upon which the system of slavery and the methods of resistance to it 
developed. 

At the micro level, it is possible to test many of the earlier stated generaliSa- 
tions and hypotheses concerning control and resistance. By looking at these 
themes on individual plantations, more conclusive evidence can be presented to 
illustrate the full nature of the slave system and the responses it engendered from 
those it oppressed.®° Not much consistent data are as yet available for eighteenth- 
century Barbados plantations; it remains difficult to produce the kind of detailed 
work on slave resistance which Aptheker presented for the American South.®? 
The Codrington and Newton plantation records are the best so far available for 
Barbados. Both these estates originated in the seventeenth century, and the re- 
cords are reasonably consistent from about 1720 through to the tum of the 
nineteenth century.°7 

At his death in April 1710, Christopher Codrington left two sugar estates to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, the missionary 
wing of the Church of England. The two adjoining estates of about 750 acres in 
the parish of St. John were run by the Anglican bishops throughout the eight- 
eenth century by means of a series of managers. The age and occupational struc- 
ture of the slave population and the management of the estates and the nature of 
slave resistance on these estates conform to the wider Barbados patterns. 


Table 15 
OCCUPATIONS oF THE SLAVES AT ODI T ON 1781 











Field workers 


Artisans & 

Watchmen 18 
Stockkeepers 23 
Personnel workers 

Non-workers 


Totals 


Source: J.H. Bennett, Bishops and Bondsmen, p. 12. 
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Socio-economic stratification within the plantations’ slave communities, 
based upon occupation, was also reflected in the market value of the slaves, The 
slave drivers and artisans conceived themselves as belonging to an elite group su- 
perior to the field hands. 


Table 16 


AVERAGE VALUE OF CODRINGTON MEN SLAVES 
BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP, 1775 
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Occupations Average Value (£) 
Personnel workers (3 house workers, £30, £20, £65) 38.6s 
Head Carters and Cattle Keepers 65.0 
Subordinate slaves 29.7 
Rangers and Chief Watchmen 65.0 
First Gang Drivers 70.0 
All other Drivers 53.0 
Field hands 56.6 
Carpenters 70.0 
Coopers 70.0 
Smiths 55.0 
Boilers 70.0 
All artisans 58.0 


Source: J.H. Bennett, Bishops and Bondsmen, p. 16. 


The slave elite was generally exempt from field labour. Some of these men had 
risen from the ranks of the field hands, while others were apprenticed to their 
roles as juveniles. They generally considered field slaves to be. socially inferior, 
and saw themselves as the ‘natural’ leaders of the slave communities, as well as 
the labour representatives of the estate management. Within this dual self-per- 
ception, they enhanced a rebel culture characterised by ambivalence, unpredict- 
ability, moderation and great restraint. Sometimes, the whites stressed the pro- 
planter aspects of this dualism, and on other times they stressed the anti-establish- 
ment component. For example, in 1789, the Reverend Henry Husbands, the es- 
tate’s Chaplain, wrote: 


The principal negroes . . . who have a surprising influence over their 

inferiors, and who enjoy several privileges and advantages above them, 

are for the most part so attached to their owners that strange as it may 

seem, they would if occasion required it, readily sacrifice their lives 

in the defence of them and their property.°° 
Though the chaplain might have confused the elite slaves’ defence of their own 
socio-economic status with the protection of their masters’ interest, the effects 
in relation to the common field hands were similar. 

In June 1738, when Codrington slaves stopped work and marched into Bridge- 
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town in order to demand from the plantation attorneys a new labour package, 
including a black overseer, fewer hours of work and a better diet, the rebellious 
aspects of the elite slaves’ characters were emphasised. On this occasion, John 
Vaughan, the manager, noted that the rebel leaders were: 


. .. those who are our chiefest favorites, and such that we put most con- 
fidence in are generally the first and greatest conspirators, as is the case 
with one of those who was by the Attorneys Orders sent to the Gaol 
to be punished for his wickedness. He is one that I have for many years 
past kept in easy office and one that never worked but little in the field 
excepting this crop I was under necessity of putting him in the field . . . 
There is likewise one more that the attorney order’d to gaol. He is one 
who has for several years past lived a easy life as a watchman, excepting 
in crop time [when he was] a [boatswain] .. . he is of a stubbom reso- 
lute temper, and at all times ready to join in any wicked designe. These 
are the two chiefs conspirators and it’s too notoriously known here 
how ready negroes in general are to joynin any wicked designe.™ 


According to Bennett, whose study of the Codrington estates has given his- 
torians many insights into the operational details of the Barbadian slave system, 
‘a strict and even brutal discipline was maintained among the Barbadian negroes. 
The laws for their government bespoke deep fear of mutiny and rebellion’.*° 
Yet, Bennett continued, ‘if the Codrington Negroes had been taken before the 
courts for every infraction of the black code, they would probably have been 
few slaves left to man the fields and mills’. When overseers pressed the slaves 
too hard for increased productivity they responded in an even more ‘slavish’ 
manner, the greater the discipline, the greater the loss to the estates. In 1778, for 
example, Richard Downes, the estate overseer, described as ‘a man of as hasty 
and passionate a temper as it is possible to conceive’, frequently sent the slaves 
to their sleep with ‘very sore backsides unmercifully Jaid on’.®’ The slaves soon 
Organised themselves and went ‘in a body .. . to lodge a complaint . . . to the 
Society’s attorneys’.®® Downes was soon dismissed, and the attorney noted 
that the slaves were subsequently 


much improved . . . in their looks and bodily condition, even in the 
space of 3 months only, altho’ at the time of Mr. Downes’s being re- 
moved they did not appear to have wanted the common care and at- 
tention which Negroes generally receive.®° 


These were the kinds of victories the slaves sought at Codrington estate and 
considered their ability to ‘bring down’ managers and overseers as critical to their 
day-to-day struggles. 

The most common expression of discontent among Codrington slaves, like 
other Barbadian slaves, was maroonage. Bennett noted: 


[Y]ear in and year out, the most disciplinary problem at Codrington 
was desertion. Although the small and well-settled island . . . did not 
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offer such secure retreats as the maroons found in the wild and rugged 
interior of Jamaica, many Barbadian negroes demonstrated their prone- 
ness to run away from their masters, into the woods for months together. 
Some even succeeded in leaving the island.9° 


The account books for the estate show that the problem of intemal, as well as 
external, maroonage was a serious one for management. Sometimes the runaways 
intended to return in their own time to the comforts of their social relations on 
the estates, in spite of the discipline of overseers and managers. Other times, they 
sought permanent maroonage. In 1712, for example, Jupiter and Churo went 
off in a sloop with a white man. The following year, Jupiter returned and was 
‘much rejoiced at the opportunity of getting back to his wife and children’.?? 
On the other hand, reports reached the estate that Churo was seen somewhere in 
the Leeward Islands, and a planter in Antigua was asked to seize and return him.” 

Both men and women ran away from Codrington estate; some were habitual 
runaways, others restrained themselves after receiving for the first attempt a 
‘sound whipping’. According to Bennett, sometimes they ran away singly, and 
other times in groups of up to seven. In 1725, six slaves were listed in the ac- 
count books as ‘missing’. Quashebah, a field woman, was a habitual runaway. 
She was retrieved on five separate occasions, September and December 1775, 
August 1776, January 1776 and September 1784. This represented a running 
away history which spans some nine years.®° In 1724, Smalridge, the manager, 
paid £1.2s.6s. ‘for a silvermark to mark the Negroes’ in case they ran away from 
the estate. The mark carried the capitalised letters ‘SOCIETY’ and was ‘brandished 
with a Red hot iron upon the naked breast of the New Negroes’ so that they 
could be easily identified by constables whose duty it was to retrieve them. This 
brutal practice, however, was criticised by the bishops of London, and was soon 
stopped.” 

In addition to the practice of running away, Bennett noted that at Codrington, 
‘there was always the danger that one day the Negroes might not flee, but stand 
up and fight’.°° In 1738, manager John Vaughan wrote that ‘this is what every 
person who are dwellers here know. . . that the best of them are at all times ready 
to joyn in a conspiracy . . . against the best of masters and overseers .. .’°° The 
solution, according to Vaughan, was to govern them with absolute firmness and 
not to encourage their protests and complaints. But this policy would have run 
counter to the general trend, which was to encourage dialogue with slaves so that 
rebellious sentiments were not fermented on the estates. In addition, Vaughan 
wanted a policy to ship off the island all those slaves on the estate who were 
habitual runaways and persistent malcontents. In 1734 he sought permission to 
ship Dansoo and Dick, two ‘notorious rogues, lazy and runaways, and . . . pre- 
judicial to the plantations’ off the island, but the problem was in finding ‘pur- 
chasers’.°’ This disciplinary policy was an extreme one, but the problem of slave 
control at Codrington required this corresponding solution. Even Smalridge, the 
manager, confessed that it was nothing but ‘absolute necessity’ which compelled 
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him to consider and adopt this course of action for the control of the estate 
slaves.2° 


Newton Estate 


From the mid-eighteenth century to 1800, the size of the Newton plantation 
in the parish of Christ Church fluctuated between about 430 and 460 acres, Dur- 
ing these years, its slave population increased from some 270 to approximately 
300 persons. In many respects, Newton, like Codrington, was typical of large 
Barbadian plantations. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, both were 
characterised by an acceleration in the pace of the creolisation of the slave pop- 
ulation. By 1800, at least 98 per cent of Newton’s slave population was Bar- 
bados born. Handler’s work on this estate shows that it was typical of Barbadian 
estates in terms of the creole/African composition of labour, its age and sex 
structure, as well as its social and productive relations.?9 

As on Codrington Estate, the head drivers, rangers, and artisans—who comprised 
the labour elite—were the most valuable and therefore the privileged slaves. In 
1784 when, according to Handler, 242 of Newton’s slaves were appraised at an 
average value of £31 (with values ranging from £88 to £5), the head-driver was 
valued at £60. In the same year, the average value of a slave on the estate was £31, 
but the senior tradesmen averages £77. In 1803, when the average slave’s value 
was £83, the tradesmen averaged £202.7°° 

On Newton Estate, social stratification among the slave population was very 
distinct by the 1750s. These distinctions were based upon occupational differ- 
ences, which were expressed in terms of differentials in diet, clothing, housing 
and leisure among the slaves. Rewards and incentives were also a central part of 
the planter’s techniques of management. It was recognised that the slaves, like 
moder workers, responded to social and material incentives in the production 
system, and that productivity could be enhanced by effectively exploiting this 
psychological condition. Like the majority of Barbadian slaves during this cen- 
tury, most Newton slaves responded to planter stimuli. Most pursued concessions, 
and did not develop a violent rebellious culture in order to undermine the slave 
system. The reasoning behind the planters’ slave control policy was outlined by 
the Society for the Improvement of West India Plantership in 1811 as follows: 


Every Negro who distinguishes himself for regularity, sobriety, and in- 
dustry should be distinguished by some reward useful to him . . . We 
know nothing that so strongly attaches a slave to the plantation . . .as 
being in the possession of a comfortable house, which is generally ac- 
companied with a suitable portion of stock, a fondness for home and 
general habits of industry .. 1° 


Newton’s managers believed that the effective social control of the slaves 
could be obtained by selectively encouraging elitism among the skilled slaves, 
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through whom the mass of field hands could be manipulated by a carefully im- 
plemented paternalism. Sampson Wood, a Newton manager, reported to his 
employer the success of his paternalist policy as follows: 


[A] ll things are as usual with your Negroes, well clothed, strong, healthy, 
and well fed . .. The grown-ups are my friends, the young, my children. 
They are indulged ’tis true, but I am disciplinarian enough to correct 
severely too when there is occasion.?° 


When they behaved in a discontented manner, Wood informed his employer, he 
confined them to a dungeon located in the plantation house: 


If they in the interim show repentance they are released; if not, the pe- 
riod is prolonged. I tell them that if they are good Negroes and behave 
well you are determined that they shall want for nothing and have every 
indulgence, but that they must work and do the business of the estate, 


Manager Wood was never satisfied with the responses of the slaves to his pat- 
ronage; they would frequently reject, or refuse to respond to material stimuli, 
and sometimes appeared overly aggressive within a very short period of time. 
They seemed to easily fluctuate from an attitude of accommodation to one of 
rebelliousness. He noted in 1800 that they 


... are the most extraordinary animals to deal with in the world, and 
indulgences are tried by us in a thousand ways, the one consistent with 
all the forms and tenderness and humanity and the other kept from ex- 
cess, but there is no such thing as finding out a medium that will hold 
for anytime.?™ 


Successive managers at Newton also had to contend with the persistence of 
slave runaways. This was their most common form of resistance throughout the 
eighteenth century. Newton slaves, like those at Codrington, escaped both inland 
as well as off the island. In most cases these runaways, either individually or in 
small groups, intended to permanently free themselves from their masters. In 
most cases the runaways were motivated by a simple refusal to accept punish- 
ments, poor diets, or other forms of abuse by the overseers. For the majority of 
slaves who had intermalised the view that the armed defeat of the planters was 
not feasible, the protection and pursuit of limited social and material rights, as 
wel] as the refusal to be physically abused, became the central aspects of their 
responses to the slave regime. 

Some slaves went to great lengths in order to protect themselves from what 
they conceived to be the mismanagement of overseers. On Codrington Estate, 
managers frequently noted how rebellious the slaves became when they were 
forced to work on Sundays, by custom their day off from work, which they 
would ‘entirely spend either in trafficking with one another, or in dancing, or in 
other actions improper to mention . . .”2°°. Newton slaves protected their right 
to trade as tenaciously as their right to demand proper treatment within their 
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specific structurally oppressive world. The case of John Thomas, a Newton slave 
who fled the estate in 1813, illustrates this form of response toenslavement. John 
managed to escape the island, and went to Grenada where he boarded a vessel 
heading for London in order to make a personal petition, on behalf of all the 
Newton slaves, to his absentee master. Having received the information from 
John, the estate owner wrote to his attorney in Bridgetown the following: 


[I]n my absence from London the week before last, a negro presented 
himself to my office to one of my sons there saying his name was John 
Thomas—that he had run away from Barbados on account of the ill- 
usage that he received from Mr. Farrell, the manager, and that he wished 
very much to see me to tell me how he and the others were ill-used by 
him . . . It has always appeared to me a point of first magnitude that 
the negroes should be well taken care of and kindly treated, and I shall 
be very sorry to leam that this man’s complaint was well founded.1° 


This type of non-violent, but radical political culture emerged against the 
background of the slaves’ perception of the strength of the whites’ military and 
hegemonic systems. In 1789, Governor Parry informed Lord Sidney that the 
island’s ‘militia is very strong’,?°” and the Barbados Mercury of November 24, 
1787, was able to quote Sir John Gay Alleyne, Speaker of the Assembly, as say- 
ing, “We enjoy political blessings unknown to other countries . . . : [our] militia, 
the natural strength of this island, is fully equal to her internal defence if properly 
brought into the field and led to action ’.+°* Finally,in 1802, the new Govermor, 
Seaforth, supporting these statements, began his administration with a policy of 
socio-legal reform secure in the knowledge that the local militia was in a ‘very 
respectable state’, perfectly adequate for ‘the safety and tranquility of the colony’. 
Only Barbadian planters were able to make these claims during the eighteenth 
century; this was the basis upon which they developed a confident attitude to- 
wards the management of their blacks. 


Amelioration and Socio-political Unrest 


During the early years of Governor Seaforth’s administration (1801-03) most 
Barbadian planters expected that the slave trade would soon be made illegal by 
the Imperial government. Unlike other West Indian planters, however, this was 
not their principal concem. In fact, some prominent members of the local As- 
sembly had become associated with a pro-abolition position. They argued that, 
given the positive growth performance of the slave population, the colony no 
longer needed the slave trade for continued development. Both Robert Haynes 
and John Beckles took this position, reinforced by a view that imported Africans 
were a distinct disequilibrating social element. Africans, therefore, were not 
economically necessary and were socio-politically undesirable. Other West Indian 
planters argued that the abolition of the slave trade would erode their productive 
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efficiency, and contribute to their already worsening competitive position on the 
European sugar market. 

The principal concerns of the Barbadian planters, however, were related to 
constitutional developments in the governing of slaves, free blacks and free col- 
oureds, Between 1801 and 1804, they debated at length whether the murder of 
a black by a white should be made a felony, and were finally persuaded by Gov- 
ernor Seaforth that it should be so only after the Imperial government intervened 
in favour of such legislation. At the same time, they debated whether the legal 
civil rights of the free coloured and free black population should be reduced or 
extended. Planters were fully aware that the control and manipulation of these 
people required a different set of techniques to those used on the slaves, but also 
saw that their respective struggles for social and legal reform were intricately 
linked. In revolutionary Haiti it was a coalition of blacks and coloured people, 
free and enslaved, which crippled critical areas of the planters’ defense system. 
Furthermore, the declaration of Haitian independence in 1804 was associated 
with the determination of both ex-slaves and formerly free mulattoes to eradicate 
the possibility of white counter-revolution by the reassertion of their socio- 
political hegemony. Also, in Grenada, 1795-96, Fedon, a free-coloured man, had 
led his social group, along with the black slaves, against the whites and had won 
some short-lived victories. 

The Barbados planters were fully aware of these developments, so that during 
the early years of Seaforth’s administration when the free coloureds began to 
formally organise for the pursuit of their civil rights, a high level of political sus- 
picion was attached to their motives. For some planters, it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish the struggles of slaves for freedom from the free coloureds’ quest for ex- 
tended civil rights ; this was complicated by the fact that most of the latter had 
once been slaves. Between 1800 and 1830, therefore, the resistance of blacks and 
free coloureds to the slave regime was clearly interwoven and must be seen as 
segments of the same wider political movement. 

During the eighteenth century, the free-coloured people of Barbados, a small 
and oppressed minority, were not legally the most disadvantaged of their kind in 
the British West Indids. As in Jamaica where the largest numbers existed, they 
had no franchise, could not testify in courts against whites, and could not hold 
office in the legal or administrative structures of the colony. They were, there- 
fore, legally debarred from being magistrates, vestrymen, officers of militia, or 
from filling any such posts which carried significant respectability and authority. 
But the Barbados free coloureds, unlike the Jamaican, were not subjected to legal 
limitations upon the amount of property which they could buy or sell, inherit or 
bequeath.?°? Consequently, a number of them had grown quite wealthy by West 
Indian standards, and were recognised as ‘propertied gentlemen‘ within local 
society. 

As a result of their inability to testify in courts, however, the free coloureds 
and free blacks were not legally positioned to protect their properties and persons 
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with ease within a society which was structured and animated by deeply rooted 
prejudices against most things and persons ‘non-European’ in origin, In Barbados, 
according to Handler, whites could therefore ignore debt, rob, cheat, falsely ac- 
cuse and even assault them ‘with relative impunity’.??° Here, the poorest illiterate 
whites were fond of offending them—knowing that they could not be legally 
prosecuted upon their evidence. The wealthiest members of the free-coloured 
community, therefore, had to suffer these hostile acts from their economic in- 
feriors without legal redress. The ability to give testimony in courts against whites 
was therefore the most important civil right being pursued by the free-coloured 
community during this time.??? 

Between 1801 and 1805, a debate, charged with intense emotion, developed 
in Barbados between the articulate spokesmen for the free-coloured community 
and the white planter elite (plus its political and intellectual representatives) 
concerning the need to legally reform the social condition of the free-coloured 
peoples. The debate had resulted from the attempts of Governor Seaforth (newly 
appointed, and a liberal man within the local ideological parameters) to ameliorate 
the social condition of both the slaves and free coloureds.1** His specific con- 
’ cems with the latter group emerged almost wholly from what he recognised to 
be a contradiction within the society, resulting from their unchecked ability to 
acquire property , and their legal inability to protect and fully enjoy such, property. 
He summed up his situation in Barbados in a letter to the Earl of Camden as 
follows : 


. .. by our present system we compel a considerable part of our popula- 
ion to become our enemies, who are desirious of being our friends . . . 
so blind are we that while we oppress this free part of the king’s sub- 
jects in defiance of every principle of either policy or justice, we let 
them acquire unlimited real property, as if it was possible to separate 
the possession of property from the enjoyment of influence.!1 


Governor Seaforth believed that such a situation was socio-politically dis- 
equilibrating, and suggested that unless flexibility was exercised in the legal 
management of the free-coloured community, the whites would drive them away 
from their traditional politics of moderation and into the ambit of slave radicalism. 
Most assemblymen were aware of the possibility of such an ideological shift 
among the free coloureds, but believed that it should be mitigated, not by the 
granting of legal concessions, but by drastically limiting their rate of growth. In 
1801, before Governor Seaforth’s ameliorative drive had gained momentum, the 
Legislative Council passed a manumission act which raised the fee to £300 and 
£200 local money for females and males respectively, plus an annuity of £18 and 
£12 for the sexes respectively. This measure, it was hoped, would ensure the re- 
duction of the rate of growth of the freecoloured community, and therefore 
make insignificant their numerical contribution to any future slave rebellion.'** 

John Poyer, white creole intellectual and historian, and leading ideologue for 
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the dominant conservative wing of the planter elite, considered this measure 
insufficient, and began a campaign calling for clearly defined and strictly imple- 
mented legal limits upon the ability of free coloureds to accumulate wealth. 
Rather than reforming the legal system to make their social standing consistent 
with their economic value, Poyer proposed that their economic worth be reduced 
to make it correspond with existing legal and social provisions, In response to 
Govemor Seaforth’s reforming initiative, Poyer’s letter addressed to him stated: 


In every well constituted society, a state of subordination necessarily 
arises from the nature of civil govemment. Without this no political 
union can long subsist. To maintain this fundamental principle, it 
becomes absolutely necessary to preserve the distinctions which naturally 
exist or are accidentally introduced into the community. With us, two 
grand distinctions exist resulting from the nature of our society, First, 
between the white inhabitants and free people of colour, and secondly, 
between masters and slaves, Nature has strongly defined the differences 
[not] only in complexion, but in the mental, intellectual and corporal 
faculties of the different species. Our colonial code has acknowledged 
and adopted the distinction . . .115 


This conception of social structure and race relations was popular among 
whites of all classes who objected to free coloureds accumulating property be- 
yond a level consistent with their social status, In 1801, John Alleyne, absentee 
planter, in a letter to his estate manager, expressed what seemed to have been 
the popular opinion as follows: 


I am very sorry to hear of the large purchases made by the coloured 
people in our country of land and slaves: if it is permitted to go on with- 
out some check, we shall perhaps in no great distance of time find our- 
selves in the same situation that the neighbouring island of Grenada was 
in not long since. I am astonished that we are so blind to our own in- 
terest and safety.?1® 


In Grenada the propertied elite among the French creole free coloureds had led 
the slaves into rebellion against the whites in 1795-96, and had succeeded in 
temporarily defeating them.1” Barbadian whites were placed in the complex 
position of having to balance this experience against the popular view that the 
free coloured soldiers had fought admirably against the French in the late war in 
the defence of the island. The dominant position taken by assemblymen wa: 
that the free coloureds were more of a threat than an ally, and should there fore 
be the victims of further legal restrictions. Within a year of Poyer’s address ta 
the Governor, a bill, based upon his views, was brought before the Assembly by 
Robert Haynes, a General in the island’s militia, and prominent speaker for the 
planter elite, which called for the placing of significant property limitations 
upon the free-coloureds. It gained almost full support in the House, but was sent 
back by Govemor Seaforth’s Council on the grounds that it needed moderation 
and refinement.?2® 
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While the Assembly was preparing changes to the bill, the free coloureds took 
the opportunity to address the Council on the matter, emphasising the serious- 
ness of the proposed legislation. Their letter stated that should such a bill become 
law it would ‘remove the best security of our loyalty and fidelity’, and, in a 
society structured upon the possession of property, ‘death would be preferable 
to such a situation’ of being propertyless.**? It was the first occasion that the 
free coloureds had addressed the Council on the subject of their loyalty to 
whites, but the letter, nonetheless, effused more a state of desperation than a 
torfe of aggression. It was a subtle attempt to play upon the fears of white 
society, by implying that the option of placing themselves in the vanguard of 
the anti-slavery movement was also open to them. 

In response to this letter, John Alleyne Beckles took up the free coloureds’ 
case in the November sitting of the Legislative Council in 1803, and became the 
leading opponent of the Assembly’s bill. Beckles, suspecting that the free col- 
oureds were running out of moderation in their civil-rights demands, linked his 
rejection of the bill to the issue of their loyalty to whites in the event of slave 
rebellion. He won his battle— the bill was abandoned. He concluded his speech, 
which carried the Council into opposing the bill, by stating: 


I am inclined to think that it will be politic to allow [the free coloured] 
to possess property. It will keep them at a greater distance from the 
slaves, and will keep up that jealousy which seems naturally to exist 
between them and the slaves; it will tend to our security, for should the 
slaves at any time attempt a revolt, the free-coloured persons for their 
own safety and the security of their property, must join the whites and 
resist them. But if we reduce the free-coloured people to a level with 
the slaves, they must unite with them, and will take every occasion of 
promoting and encouraging a revolt,’12° 


The slaves, meanwhile, had also anticipated the planters’ attempts to reject 
social and legal reforms which were being imposed by the Imperial Government. 
From the beginning of the nineteenth century, they were becoming increasingly 
anxious and restless, as they perceived the possibility of obtaining legislated free- 
dom to be, unlike at all previous times, fairly good. Parliamentary discussions in 
England were serious and fruitful, as seen in the 1807 slave trade Abolition Act, 
and subsequent amelioration measures. Then there was also the example set by 
the Haitians which, though it is difficult to measure, must not be undervalued in 
terms of its psychological impact upon slaves in the region. 

In the years prior to the rebellion, the slaves did not only seem very restless, 
but many were visibly unco-operative. This was especially so among the artisans 
and domestics, the elite slaves, who were closer to both full freedom and political 
information.**? These were the ones who seemed to have had much political 
and social influence over their communities. Some planters were aware of the 
growing agitation and increasing social tension. During the House of Assembly 
debate of 10th December 1810, it was noted that ‘the increase of arrogance and 
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vice among the slaves’, particularly those in Bridgetown who were more aware of 
the activities of Mr. Wilberforce, ‘thas occasioned,nay demanded, punishment’ .?** 
For the first time since the early eighteenth century, serious discussions were 
taking place in the Assembly conceming the ‘relaxed state of the police and the 
effects which it produces amongst the slaves’.!29 From 1804, when the Haitian 
revolutionaries declared their independence from France, House of Assembly 
debates became increasingly focussed upon the apparent increase of insolence 
among the slaves, Robert Haynes, planter-Assemblyman, stated that he knew there 
was something ‘brewing up in their minds’, but never suspected it to be of re- 
bellious proportions.’** It was generally thought that a tightening of police 
systems was all that was all that was necessary to restore a full sense of security 
tems was all that was necessary to restore the traditional order. 

The extensive growth of general slave aggression towards planter authority 
during this period is now well established in the literature. In Barbados, this was 
reflected in an increased level of anti-planter activity, such as an expansion in the 
numbers of runaway slaves. It could be suggested that the incidents of maroonage 
cannot be considered a good indicator of the slaves’ specific rejection of planter 
authority, but represents more an increased desire for leisure and social activity. 
When it is realised, however, that many of these runaway slaves were executed, 
unlike those of the eighteenth century whose punishments were generally cor- 
poral in nature, the obvious seriousness of this political development can be ap- 
preciated. For example, on January 14, 1813 ,William Adamson was paid £25 by 
the island’s Treasurer for his slave, Abel, who was executed at law for running 
away.’*5 In August the same year, Cuffy, a slave belonging to Thomas Gras- 
sett, owner of Golden Grove plantation in St. Philip, was executed at law for run- 
ning away. Grassett was paid £25 and the constable, Jacob Nom, received £2.10 
for his capture.?*° 

Between 1808 and 1815, the system of slave control came under increased 
pressure, and this resulted in the development of new forms of social control. 
Slave unrest reached a stage where plantation managers were unable to impose 
discipline in an effective manner without resort to public facilities, such as pris- 
ons and the Bridgetown cage; the latter was an institution which was used from 
the seventeenth century to confine runaway slaves while the process oflaw was 
being implemented.!2” In April 1811, the Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
John Beckles, while accepting the need to improve the efficiency of slave control, 
the result of increased slave resistance, informed the House that the practice of 
owners sending their slaves to the cage as a general punishment was ille gal.’#° 
Beckles insisted that only captured runaway slaves, and not generally insubordin- 
ate slaves, should be confined to the cage. The Bridgetown cage was soon reported 
to be filled with captured runaways and other rebellious slaves. This was anew 
development. One constable informed the House that for the following month 
of May 1811, 28 slaves were imprisoned in the cage for running away, 24 lodged 
there by their owners for general insubordination and 9 legally committed for 
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committing serious public offenses.!7? Between 1811 and 1816, the names of 
over 200 slaves were listed in the Barbados Mercury and Bridgetown Gazette 
as captured runaways, some of whom were executed for rebellion. Many owners 
refused to repossess their captured slaves, and some insisted that the full force of 
the law Be applied, that is, capital punishment, especially for those who com- 
mitted public crimes while absent from the plantation. 

An analysis of the above-mentioned lists illustrates that a substantial propor- 
tion of runaways were elite slaves—particularly artisans; and also that many were 
mulattoes. These were the slaves upon whom the plantations depended for 
smooth operation and social stability. Their increasing restlessness and hostility 
to planter authority were illustrated by the full range of their actions, from nega- 
tive work attitudes to open rebellion. Many advertisements for elite slave runaways 
appeared in the newspaper. For example, notices appeared for Ben Stuart, ‘a run-* 
away mulatto carpenter, who looks very much like a white man with light straight 
hair and grey eves’;?*° for Joe, a fisherman, popularly known in Bridgetown, St. 
Thomas and Christ Church;?*? for April, who ‘has a very English tongue’.?*4 
Also listed in the Minutes of Council were those runaways executed at law. For 
example, in 1811 Isaac Parfitt and James Moore petitioned the Council for £25 
each, the value of their rebellious slaves executed at law.}** The increased num- 
ber of executions suggests that this upsurge of maroon activity was not simply 
the result of slaves’ desire for a few hours or days respite from the plantations 
The slaves involved were the elite slaves who led the rebellion in April 1816. 


5 


Rebellion and Emancipation, 
1815-1838 


Ideological Crisis 


The imposition of ameliorative measures upon the colonial Assembly by the 
Imperial Government, especially that which made whites liable to capital punish- 
ment for the murder of slaves, had a significant impact upon master-slave rela- 
tions. John Beckles, Speaker of the House in 1805 when the law was passed, 
argued against it by stating that such a measure would encourage slaves to delib- 
erately provoke their masters so as to have them convicted and executed for 
murder. This remarkable form of reasoning illustrates the realisation by whites 
that some blacks would go to any length in order to impose legal penalties upon 
their masters. Indeed, an estate manager stated in 1816 that this reform led the 
slaves to assume an air of self-importance not known or expressed among them 
in former times. But this was not the sum effect of Governor Seaforth’s reform. 
The ameliorative actions formed the basis of the slaves’ view that the slavery 
system was nearing its end, and that the planters’ final acceptance of reformative 
measures was part of an attempt to keep afloat the old sinking ship. This was a 
new situation tending towards widespread social crisis. 

The Haitian Revolution and the increasingly effective abolitionist movement 
placed additional pressure upon the slave system at all levels. Planters were now 
forced to justify slavery at different levels, attempt to legitimise their rule, and 
counteract the increasing revolutionary potential of their slaves. An independent 
Haiti in 1804 and a persistent Wilberforce represented the slaves’ panacea; for 
the masters, they symbolised the beginning of the end of an old order. For the 
first time in over 200 years, colonial society was faced with the great possibility 
of fundamental structural change and upheaval. It appeared to many colonial 
observers that the slaves would soon be freed by the Imperial Government or 
achieve their own emancipation by armed rebellion. These possibilities greatly al- 
tered social attitudes and opinions among blacks and whites in Barbados. Ideo- 
logically, whites were on the defensive, and the blacks knew this. Planters be- 
came more politically aggressive, both in relation to the Imperial Government 
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and the slaves, as their defence lost its traditional force. Ideologically, also, the 
colony was in deepening crisis, and it was within this context of diminishing 
planter hegemony that slaves organised for their overthrow by violent means. 
The*courses of action opened to radical slaves during this period were either 
to press for further ameliorative measures or to organise armed rebellion. The 
former option was made clearly impossible by the planters in 1811-1812, when 
they rejected even the moderate request of the free coloured and freed blacks 
for further civil rights. Explicit in the nature of this rejection was the idea that 
there were no more elements of the old slave system which were dispensable. 
The planters’ expressed intransigence lay, therefore, at the base of the slaves’ de- 
cision to rebel during this period. The reactionary, rigid and inflexible elements 
of the planters’ slave management after 1812 helped therefore to exacerbate, 
rather than rectify, the increasingly dis-synchronised social order. As the slave 
system came under increasing pressures from both metropolitan and local forces, 
the slaves saw themselves as the final catalyst. By rebellion, they would assume 
the role of midwife to the new order which was slowly but painfully coming into 


being. 
Bussa’s Rebellion 


Bussa’s rebellion, which began on Sunday, 14th April 1816, was the first of 
three slave uprisings that took place in the British West Indies between the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in 1807 and general emancipation in 1838. The other two 
rebellions occurred in Demerara in 1823 and Jamaica in 1831. These rebellions 
represented attempts by the slaves to assert some influence on the general aboli- 
tionist politics of the time.’ In April 1816, according to Colonel Codd, Com- 
mandant of the resident Imperial troops, the political attitude of the rebel Bar- 
badian slaves was that ‘the island belonged to them and not to the whitemen 
whom they proposed to destroy’ * Yet, few contemporaries believed that rebel- 
lion was imminent, or that a revolutionary situation existed on the island. 

The rebellion began at about 8:30 p.m. in the south-eastern parish of St. 
Philip. A local newspaper, attempting toillustrate the topographical unsuitability 
of the area for such an occurrence, stated that this parish was ‘the most level and 
least laborious, where many of the plantations were so fully stocked with slaves, 
that they had not sufficient work to keep them constantly employed’.* The 
African Institute, a pro-abolitionist London-based organisation, conducted an 
investigation of the revolt and supported this view. In its report the Institute 
stated that in the first instance, ‘Barbados was the very worst field for such an 
experiment, since in no British colony was success in an attempt to obtain even a 
short-lived freedom by insurrection so hopeless’.* In relation to St. Philip 
and the neighbouring parishes, the report stated: °. . there are no mountains, no 
fastnesses, no forest. European foot and even horse, can traverse it in all direc- 
tions’, hence the obvious military advantage‘ of the planters’ armed forces in the 
field.° 
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Regional topography, however, while being a most important factor in the 
dynamics of armed rebellion, was overridden, according to the Institute, by social 
forces specific to Barbadian society during this period of legislative reform in 
West Indian master-slave relations. The Institute noted that the Barbadian plant- 
ers had for over two decades sullenly refused to accept extensive legislative re- 
forms, and their seventeenth-century slave code remained largely unaltered.® In 
addition, the Institute noted, ‘in no part of the British dominions did this un- 
happy state of society exist in a more unmitigated form than in this island’. The 
rebellion, therefore, according to the Institute, was directly related to the fact 
that Barbadian planters, unlike their counterparts in Jamaica and the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, were not prepared to take meaningful legislative actions for 
amelioration of the slaves’ conditions. 

From St. Philip, the rebellion quickly spread throughout most of the south- 
ern and central parishes of Christ Church, St. John, St. Thomas, St. George and 
parts of St. Michael. Minor outbreaks of arson (but no skirmishes with the mili- 
tia) also occurred in the northernmost parish of St. Lucy. No fighting between 
rebel slaves and the militia forces was reported from the eastern and western 
parishes of St. Andrew, St. James and St. Peter. In geo-political terms, more than 
" half of the island was engulfed by the insurrection.® The rebellion was short- 
lived. Within four days, it was effectively squashed by a joint offensive of the 
local militia and Imperial troops garrisoned on the island; included among the 
latter were the black/slave soldiers of the Ist West Indian Regiment.? Mopping- 
up operations continued during May and June, and martial law, imposed about 
2:00 a.m. Monday, 15th April, was lifted 89 days later on July 12th. 

The death toll by the end of September, when the militia believed that the 
rebellious were finally eradicated, was very unevenly balanced between blacks 
and whites. Governor Leith’s report.of April 30th stated in relation to the rebels: 


. . it is at present impossible with any certainty to state the numbers 
who have fallen; about 50 however are at present conjectured to be the 
amount. The number executed under martial law have been about 70, 
also many prisoners have been tried and still continue to be judged: 

there being no other mode of ascertaining the nature and extent of the 

conspiracy and the guilt of individuals.?° 
By the 21st of September, he had revised his figures to 144 executed under mar- 
tial law, 70 sentenced to death, and 123 sentenced to transportation. The 
anonymous author of an account of the insurrection (written most probably in 
September that year) suggests that the Governor’s figures represent a gross under- 
estimation of the total fatalities. The author stated that ‘a little short of 1,000’ 
slaves were killed in battle and executed at law.1* Colonel Best, Commander of 
the Christ Church parish militia, stated that his men alone killed 40 rebels in bat- 
tles during Monday, 15th April, and the following Tuesday moming. According 
to Colonel Best, the reason why many more had to be executed in the field was 
because ‘the numbers not only implicated but actively employed’ were great.'* 
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In addition, Colonel Best stated, many of those tried had to be executed because 
‘they were all ringleaders’.’* 

Only one white militiaman was killed in battle, one Brewster, a private of the 
St. Philip parish militia.1° Several militiamen, however, were seriously injured in 
combat, and many elderly white people, died of what Mrs. Fenwick, a resident 
English woman, described as ‘fatigue’ caused by the rebellion.?® In addition, 
during the clashes between slaves and the Imperial troops at Bayleys and Golden 
Grove plantations on the Monday afternoon, two of the 150 men of the West India 
Regiment were killed while forming their line to attack.1’ Damage to property 
was estimated by the Assembly’s investigative committce at £175,000. Twenty- 
five per cent of the year’s sugar cane Crop was burnt, as arson was used extensively 
by the rebels both as an instrument to undermine the economic base of the 
planters, as well as to convey logistical signals to their scattered contingents.?® 

The impact of the rebellion was felt throughout the eastern Caribbean. During 
the early nineteenth century, Barbados was used by the Imperial Government as 
the base for the settlement and agricultural development of the Windward Is- 
lands, Trinidad and Guiana. As it was the springboard for the effective colonisa- 
tion of Jamaica and the Leeward Islands during the second half of the seven- 
teenth century, its role as a sub-metropole within the British New World empire 
was enhanced by the need to develop as rapidly as possible these recently ob- 
tained and valuable territories. The rebellion, therefore, not only reduced the is- 
land to a period of ‘anarchy’ but, according to the Assembly, ‘in its ulterior con- 
sequences .. . gave a rude shock to the whole system of British colonisation in 
the West Indies’ .*? 

The Governor of St. Lucia received news of the insurrection on the 19th of 
April, and martial law was immediately proclaimed and an embargo laid on all 
shipping. The militia was put on a 24-hour guard. St. Vincent, likewise, declared 
martial law on receiving the news on that date, and the militia was called out to 
police Kingstown, the capital, as many of the residents there had brought their 
slaves from Barbados.2° The Governor of Demerara, on receiving the news, not 
only declared martial law, but addressed the slaves on the subject. The core of his 
lecture was as follows: 


The slaves of Barbados .. . misled by bad men revolted on the 14th of 
this month . . . against the authority of their masters . .. who with the 
assistance of the king’s troops . . . soon crushed the rebellion. Should 
the contagion of this mad insurrection spread to this our favoured col- 
ony... I possess most ample means to defeat every endeavour which 
you may make, and I will be among you like an arrow from the bow to 
execute an instant and terrible justice on the guilty.*? 


The rebellion was therefore seen not only in local terms, but its regional impact 
was also appreciated. 

During the four days of rebellion, there was extensive looting of property. 
Both slaves and whites were noted to have participated in this activity. Colonel 
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Best stated that some houses had the very tiles removed from the floors.2* Most 
planters reported loss of silver, jewellery and other household effects. John Brath- 
waite, the owner of Fowl Bay plantation in St. Philip, who suffered losses 
amounting to £3,655, placed an advertisement in a newspaper itemising with de- 
tailed descriptions the pieces of plate stolen from his house.2* Colonel Codd sug- 
gested that most slaves were involved in looting, and used this to justify his un- 
leashing of the soldiers and militia upon the defeated slave communities during 
the Wednesday forenoon. In the same newspaper of Saturday, 11th May 1816, 
the police placed a notice requesting the public to come forward and give infor- 
mation relating to the recovery of valuable goods which some white inhabitants 
were suspected to have stolen during the insurrection. Monetary rewards were 
offered for information leading to the recovery of such goods.?* 

Watson implied that looting was more the order of the day than attempts to 
kill whites, and suggested that rebels had no plan to take the island. He noted 
that ‘the opportunity existed for them to kill thousands of whites, for St. Philip 
alone had a large and vulnerable poor white population’,*° but instead, the 
slaves’ ‘tactics were confined to buming of canefields and outhouses, with the 
occasional looting of a plantation house’.”® It seems clear that a central aspect 
of the slaves’ strategy was to destroy as much of their masters’ property as pos- 
sible, primarily by fire, but looting, an inevitable feature of insurrection, was not 
an end in itself for most rebels. Orders issued by rebel leaders-to destroy prop- 
erty rather than capture booty were more common, and the police were prob- 
ably correct in assuming that the whites were most responsible for stealing valu- 
able items from the plantation houses. 

The timing of the uprising was in itself an important strategic factor. That the 
period of the Easter celebrations was chosen is meaningful for three main rea- 
sons. First, the rebels had hoped that the merriment of the white communities 
following the celebrations of Easter Sunday would have made them more vulner- 
able to a military assault. Second, the mid-April period was the height of the har- 
vest, and the fully grown canes, which reach heights of over 18 feet, would 
provide critical cover for ambush-and-flight warfare. Third, given that most 
planters’ wealth was tied up in the existing harvest, economically they were al- 
ways most susceptible at this time to arsonist attacks. Many planters were indeed 
ruined as a result of this tactic. No other period would have been as optimal for 
the rebels, given these three considerations. 

The military plan was to use small contingents drawn from most estates to 
attack the militia. There was no plan to attack non-militia whites; women, chil- 
dren and the elderly were clearly not the objects of tht rebels’ aggression. Even 
in their flight to the forts, which Colonel Best described as a ‘most distressing 
sight’, women and children were not harmed. Some families, however, were 
trapped by the rebels, but even these were not assaulted. For example, the Reece 
family of Seawell plantation in St. Philip, was trapped upstairs in their house 
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while the rebels, knowing this, conducted their business downstairs until the 
militia arrived and attacked them.?” 

The African Institute believed that the rebels’ strategy was as ill-chosen as the 
place.?® In addition, the timing was poor since ‘the regular force in the island 
was great, and the commander-in-chief was at hand... with powerful reinforce- 
ments’.29 Furthermore, the Institute continued, if it is assumed that the rebel 
leaders were informed and ‘artful’ men, ‘isit credible that they would have chosen 
such a time and place for such a project, to say nothing more of the follies and 
absurdities of its execution?”° The rebels seemed to have believed that the King 
would have prevented his troops from opposing them; this was not to be, and 
the battles between the two forces at Bayleys and Golden Grove were more like 
massacres than serious engagements. But the high level of confidence displayed 
by the rebels, in spite of their technological inferiority, is indeed striking. In 
both the battle at Lowthers and Bayleys, they urged the militia and troops to 
come into battle, only to be easily dispersed after brief exchanges of fire. At no 
stage of the rebellion did it appear that the rebels could, at least temporarily, de- 
feat the militia and Imperial troops.** 


Organisation and Leadership 


The rebellion did not proceed according to plan. It broke out three days 
prematurely. Unlike the 1675 aborted attempt, however, it was not deliberately 
betrayed from within the ranks of the slave community. The premature rising 
was an accident caused, according to the Governor, “by the intoxication of one 
of the revolters’.°* This statement was also supported by Colonel Best of the 
Christ Church militia. No details, however, were given as to how this develop- 
ment occurred. It is not known whether the drunken rebel, either by his direct 
actions, or through incorrect information relayed to other rebels, initiated the 
uprising. The Governor, however, concluded his assertion by noting that 


there is every reason to believe that the premature bursting out of the 
insurrection on the night of the 14th instance . . . instead of the 17th 
instance, made it more partial than would have been otherwise the 
case 33 


The rebels had organised what seemed to be an island-wide conspiracy to over- 
throw the planter class and to obtain their freedom; the Governor, the colonels 
of militia, and the Commandant of the Imperial troops were all convinced that 
this was the case. They denied that the rebellion was intended to be limited in 
nature, or directed specifically against a section of the island’s planter class. 
Neither was it intended to be simply a collective protest by slaves against the 
planters to demand the amelioration of their social and work conditions. Colonel 
Best noted that the rebels had intended the Monday night to be the time for the 
beginning of an arsonist attack upon the white communities; canes and buildings 
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were to be bumt to the ground. The Tuesday and/or Wednesday was for the 
‘murder of whitemen’ across the island.?* One captured rebel who was tried by 
a court martial, confessed that they had intended the whites to cry ‘water!’ on 
the Monday night, and ‘blood!’ on subsequent nights.*° It was this sequential 
mixture of arson and warfare that lay at the base of the rebel’s military strategy. 

Evidence produced by prominent members of the white community suggests 
that the uprising was sudden and unexpected. Whites generally believed that their 
slaves, not having attempted any insurrections since the minor aborted Bridge- 
town affair in 1701, were more prone to running away, withholding their labour 
in protest, petitioning estate owners, attorneys and managers concerning con- 
ditions of work and leisure, than to armed insurrection. They claimed that their 
slaves were given ‘liberties’ which planters in the other islands could not dare to 
even consider.*° The ability of most slaves to travel the island extensively in 
pursuit of social and economic activity was held up by the planters as proof of 
the longstanding mildness of race relations and plantation management on the 
island.*’ John Beckles, Speaker of the Assembly at the time of the insurrection, 
did confess that the slave laws wore ‘a most sanguinary complexion’ and were a 
‘disgrace’ to the island, but he also affirmed that they were rarely applied, and 

in this sense they were largely ‘dead letters’. Furthermore, Beckles argued, the 
slaves had ‘comfortable houses’, were ‘well fed and clothed’, and were well 
‘taken care of both in sickness and in health’, and were ‘not over-worked’ 38 

Most planters on the eve of the revolt, while recognising an increased level in 
slave unrest, seemed to have possessed an unshaken confidence in the strength 
and security of their regime. Robert Haynes, planter-Assemblyman, stated his 
position in a letter dated September 1816, as follows: 


The night of the insurrection | would and did sleep with my chamber 
door open, and if I had possessed ten thousand pounds in my house, I 
should not have had any more precaution, so well convinced I was of 
their [slaves’] attachment . 


This attitude seemed to have been widespread throughout the white commun- 
ity. Governor Leith, aware of this long-held complacency which he had never 
shared, informed the Secretary for Colonies at the end of April: 


[T]he planters of Barbados who have flattered themselves that the gen- 
eral good treatment of the slaves would have prevented them resorting 
to violence to establish an elusion of material right, which by long cus- 
tom sanctioned by law has been hitherto refused to be acknowledged, 
had not any apprehension of such a convulsion . . 


Watson suggested that the slaves had been planning the rebellion soon after 
the House of Assembly discussed and rejected the Imperial Registry Bill in 
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November 1815. He noted, furthermore, that the decision was made by the 
rebels in February 1816 that the rising should take place in April that year.** 
The alleged primary leader, though this was not stated by the Assembly’s investi- 
gative committee, was a slave by the name of Bussa (or Bussoe), an African-born 
man, chief ranger at Bayleys plantation in St. Philip.** As yet, no specific evi- 
dence has been found to attribute this status to Bussa, though he has remained 
so identified within the island’s folk tradition. Biographical data on Bussa are 
also unavailable, but certain inductive points may be raised. Firstly, it is of much 
significance that an African-born man should be the prime leader of a predomi- 
nantly creole rebellion. In 1816, at least 92 per cent of the slave population was 
creole, and all the other leaders of rebel contingents were creole.43 Secondly, 
that an African should have achieved the status of chief driver, suggests that he 
most probably was not a young man in 1816 since the slave trade was abolished 
in 1807, and in general it took at least 10 years for Africans to acquire the lan- 
guage and managerial skills, plus their master’s confidence, in order to become a 
member of the elite slave personnel on estates. 

H.A. Vaughan, a local historian, has noted that Bussa met his death in battle 
ahead of his rebel contingent in St. Philip.* This point, if it is correct (for 
Vaughan offers no evidence), suggests that Bussa was not, however, like Cuffee, 
the ‘ancient Gold Coast negro’ who was said to be the leader of the 1675 
aborted rebellion. Cuffee was apparently elected to this status, not because of 
his military prominence, but as a result of forces within West African political 
culture which threw figurehead leaders from the ranks of the wise and elderly.*° 
Whatever the reasons, Bussa, by virtue of his socio-political prominence in a 
predominately creole society, must have been a man who enjoyed the personal 
respect and confidence of both whites and blacks—a remarkable achievement- 

Data supplied by rebels who confessed during their trials suggest a decen- 
tralised form of leadership. Each plantation actively involved in the insurrection 
provided a rebel group which had one dominant leader. These leaders, all male 
slaves, met frequently to discuss logistics and strategy. Jackey, a creole slave, 
head driver at Simmons plantation in St. Philip, was chiefly responsible for the 
overall co-ordination of these groups and convened the meetings; most of which 
took place on his plantation. The Assembly’s report stated that he frequently 
invited the leaders of rebel contingents from plantations in St. Philip, such as 
Gittens, Bydemill, Nightengale, Cognor Road and Sunbury, to his home in 
order to co-ordinate the details of the insurrection. John, a slave and ranger at 
Simmons plantation, was Jackey’s chief messenger. According to the report, 
John frequently took messages to rebel groups throughout the southern and 
central parts of the island, and also kept Bussa at Bayleys plantation informed.*® 
James Bowland, a literate slave belonging to the River plantation in St. Philip, 
confessed that John had been in frequent touch with Bussa since March, and 
that he often took instruction to rebel groups in all the different parishes.*’ 
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John seemed to have believed that some measure of force was necessary in 
recruitment. During one of his visits to Bayleys plantation, he threatened the 
slaves there that if they did not join in setting fire to the estate they (the other 
leaders) were determined to bum down all their houses, as well as those of 
other slaves on plantations that did not join the rebellion.*® 

At Bayleys plantation the chief organisers were Bussa, King Wiltshire, Dick 
Bailey, Johnny the Standard Bearer, and Johnny Cooper. At Simmons planta- 
tion, they were Jackey, John and Nanny Grigg. In addition to these individuals, 
the politicisation of the field slaves and the general spreading of insurrectionist 
propaganda was done by three literate, but poor, free-coloured men—Cain Davis, 
Roach and Richard Sarjeant. Davis held meetings with slaves on several planta- 
tions, such as River and Bayleys in St. Philip, and Sturges in St. Thomas. He pro- 
pagated the view among slaves in these southern and central parishes that local 
planters were opposing metropolitan efforts to have them freed, and that if they 
wanted freedom ‘they must fight for it’.*® Sarjeant was also reported to have 
mobilised slaves in the central parishes, using the same kind of information and 
techniques as Davis. 

A small number of literate slaves was also reported to have recruited many 
slaves in a similar manner, stating that they had obtained their information 
from English newspapers. The most prominent of these literate slaves was Ben 
James, who belonged to Ayshford plantation in St. Thomas. Evidence of James’ 
political activities are to be found in the Assembly’s report. William, a slave and 
chief driver at Sturges plantation in St. Thomas, Jack Groom, a slave and driver 
at Haynesfield in St. John, both confessed to being drawn into the rebellion 
after discussions with James, who frequently visited Bridgetown on Saturdays, 
returning with the latest information on the progress of the abolitionist move- 
ment in England.*° 

These politicising agents had established by April 1816 a network of com- 
mitted slaves, mostly plantation officers such as drivers and tradesmen, through- 
out the southerm and central parishes of the island. The critical role of this small 
number of literate slaves and free-coloured men who fomented anti-slavery 
sentiments was recognised by the militia. Conrad Adams Howell, Lt. Colonel 
of the St. Michael Royal Regiment of Militia, after presiding over court martials 
for seven weeks, trying 150 slaves and the four free-coloured men, concluded his 
analysis of the rebellion by stating that it was the critical activity of these ‘better 
informed’*: individuals which accounted for the extensive nature of the rebel- 
lion. These men were not acting independently, but were in consultation with 
Jackey through messages taken by John. For example, in early April, Jackey 
sent a message to one of these free men, ‘who could read and write’, to let the 
slaves on his plantation know what assistance they were to give in effecting the 
rebellion.°* This particular freeman lived at the River plantation. In the As- 
sembly report, it is noted that he held frequent talks with Jackey. While the 
groundwork for rebellion under Jackey’s co-ordination was being laid, groups of 
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rebels were also being organised into plantation contingents for the defeat of the 
local militia. 

The final planning of the rebellion took place at the River plantation on 
Gocd Friday night, April 12, under the cover of a dance.>* Attending this 
dance were Jackey, Bussa, Davis, Johnny Cooper and many of the other or- 
ganisers.-* One of the decisions taken was that Joseph Pitt Washington Franck- 
lyn, a free-coloured man, the illegitimate mulatto son of Joseph Bayley Franck- 
lyn, minor planter and J.P. (owner of the small plantation by the name of Vin- 
yard in St. Philip) was to be made Governor of the island in the revolutionary 
government.”” At birth in 1789, Francklyn took the status of his slave mother, 
Leah, according to law, and was enslaved on his father’s estate. In 1804, he was 
manumitted by his father. In that same year the last of his father’s wills, which 
provided handsomely for him, was declared invalid by the courts, after being 
contested by his white brothers. The reason given for the contest was that it 
was written while old Francklyn was ‘inflamed with passion and liquor and not 
of a sound and disposing mind’.*© This statement, made by a white person, 
could not be challenged in the courts by young Francklyn, who, being a 
coloured man, was legally unable to give evidence in court cases involving 
whites. This event seemed to have hardened Francklyn’s attitudes against white 
society. In 1807, he was tried and sentenced to six months’ closed imprisonment 
by the Court of Grand Session for threatening to flog a white man. 

In 1811, however, when the propertied elite among the free coloureds peti- 
tioned the Assembly for the right to give testimony in courts against whites, 
Francklyn’s name appeared on the petition next to those of the respected free- 
coloured gentlemen such as John Montefiore, Jacob Belgrave, the Collymores, 
and the Bournes.”’ The petition was read and quickly passed over. The political 
climate was not conducive to an extension of the rights of the free coloureds, 
particularly in the apparently conservative parish of St. Philip where Francklyn 
lived. At the next general election, Thomas Briggs, senior: member of the House 
for the parish, lost his seat for proposing to the constituents that the free 
coloureds be enfranchised.*° 

Francklyn’s personal life experiences seemed to have driven him away from 
the ‘moderate’ politics of the free-coloured community and into the ambit of 
slave radicalism. Nonetheless, he remained, at least organisationally, on the 
periphery of the rebellion. When he was arrested at his home during the rebell- 
ion the courts could not produce any evidence to convict him of insurrection. 
Instead, he was tried and hanged for inciting others to revolt, which suggests 
that the court, like the slaves, saw him more as a symbolic figure than an active 
participant in the rebellion.°? The only evidence which the court was able to 
produce on Francklyn’s role was the confession of Robert, a slave, who stated 
that Jackey held frequent meetings with Francklyn, sometimes at night, and 
used Will Nightengale, his brother-in-law, to instruct Francklyn on ‘what was to 
be done’.°° 
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The strategy of the rebel leaders was to integrate most slaves with authority 
on their estate into the rebellion. These plantation officers (drivers, tradesmen 
and other artisans) were to spearhead the attack upon the planters. In other 
words, these slaves, who were entrusted with authority and status by their 
masters, were to use it against them..Theoretically, this meant the self-rejection 
of their role as ‘middle-management’, since they were the ones most responsible 
for keeping the field slaves productive and subordinated. In association with the 
four free-coloured men and the few free blacks, these officers were the vanguard 
of the armed struggle for general emancipation. It was primarily an elitist re- 
bellion, in terms of leadership. 

Unlike the rebellions which took. place in Demerara and Jamaica in 1823 
and 1831 respectively, organised religion did not play an important role. None 
of the rebels was identified as priest or magician, and the church was not used in 
order to foster rebelliousness. Black Baptists were prominent in the Jamaica 
Rebellion; Sam Sharpe, the primary leader, was a Baptist preacher. The Dem- 


Table 17 
PRINCIPAL SLAVE ORGANISERS OF THE 1816 BARBADOS REBELLION 


so ee 





Bussa African M | Ranger 
King Wiltshire Creole (C) M | Carpenter 
Dick Bailey : M Mason 
Johnny Cc M | Standard bearer 
Johnny Cooper Cc M Cooper 
John Ranger Cc M Ranger 
Charles Cc M Sandford | Driver 
Dainty Cc M Mapp ? 
Davy C M Palmer | ? 
William C M Sturges | Driver 
Sandy Waterman C M Fisherpond | Driver 
Nanny Grigg C F Simmons | Domestic 
Jackey C M “ | Driver 
John C M " | Ranger 
Mingo C M Byde Mill | Ranger 
Will C M Nightengale | Ranger 
John Barnes Cc M Gittens Driver 
King William C M Sunberry Driver 
Will Green C M Conger Road Driver 
Prince William C M Grove Driver 
Toby C M Chapel Driver 

Cc M Adventure ? 


Little Sambo 


Source: House of Assembly Report. 
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erara rebellion also partially revolved around the missionary activities of John 
Smith. Although the Barbados Assembly did pass an anti-obeah law shortly 
after the rebellion and suggested in the preamble that some slaves were using 
black magic and witchcraft to encourage insurrectionist attitudes, none of the 
leaders tried and executed or killed in combat were identified as obeah men. It 
was essentially a secular rebellion.©* 

On the morning of Easter Sunday, Jackey had instructed Mingo, the ranger 
at Bydemill plantation, to assemble his men and to rendezvous at Simmons for 
instructions. Mingo was also instructed to take a message to John Barnes, driver 
at Gittens plantation, also in St. Philip, to meet him with his contingent below 
his garden at Bydemill before proceeding to Simmons. By 8:30 p.m. that day, 
the rebellion broke .ut. Canes were being bumt throughout most of St. Philip, 
signalling to rebels-in the central and southern parishes that the rebellion had 
begun prematurely. 


Militia in the Field 


The image that emerges from the nature of troops and militia mobilisation 
in the field calls into question the planters’ assertion that their internal defence 
system was an efficient one. News of the rebellion did not reach Bridgetown and 
the St. Anns Garrison, fifteen miles away, until 1:30-2:00 a.m. on Monday. 
Colonel] J.P. Mayers had travelled from Christ Church to inform Colonel Codd, 
commandant of the Imperial troops at the St. Anns Garrison, of the develop- 
ments. Governor Leith was off the island, and President Spooner was responsible 
for calling out the troops and the militia, as well as for the declaration of martial 
law. Colonel Codd was informed that 


a persidious league of slaves in the parishes of St. Philip, Christ Church, 
St. John, and St. George in their mad career, were setting fire to canes, 
as well as pillaging and destroying the buildings on many estates, and 
otherwise pursuing a system of devastation which has seldom been 
equalled.® 


In spite of this information, it was not until minutes before 10:00 a.m. 
that contingents of the Imperial troops moved out of the Garrison. The mobili- 
sation of the militia, though slow, was somewhat more efficient than the muster 
of the troops. Though one cannot argue firmly that the white Imperial soldiers, 
still recovering from the war against the French, were probably not fully con- 
vinced that this was essentially their battle, their movements during the entirety 
of the rebellion show a certain lack of enthusiasm for combat. 

The St. Philip and Christ Church militia was fully mustered by 5:00 a.m. 
About 6 00 a.m., the Life Guard, part of the militia force, was prepared to con- 
vey intelligence to the field officers concerning the spread of the insurrection. 
According to Colonel Eversley of the St. Philip and Christ Church regiments, the 
first detachment moved out at 5:00 a.m., the second about 7:00 a.m., and the 
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third, under his command, about 9:00 a.m.®* By 9.30 a.m., the Imperial troops 
had not yet fully mustered.°° The battalions of the St. Philip and Christ Church 
militia, once in the field, moved quickly and with great confidence. The second 
detachment, under the command of Colonel Best, one of the largest planters in 
the parish of Christ Church, was subsequently highly praised by the Assembly 
for the efficiency of its performance.°® In addition, it was noted that through- 
out the rebellion, the speedy manoeuvering of Colonel Best’s detachment was 
matched only by the left wing of the First West Indian (black) Regiment under 
the command of Major Cassidy.°” 

The core parishes of the rebellion, St. Philip and Christ Church, while being 
topographically unsuited to ‘guerrilla’ methods of warfare used by rebel slaves in 
the New World, were the two most populated areas outside of St. Michael, 
where Bridgetown, the capital, was located. The island-wide census for 1817 
(see Table 18) showed Christ Church with a total slave population of 9,915, 
the largest after St. Michael. Next was St. Philip with 9,475. Other parishes had 
slave populations of between three to six thousand. Outside of St. Michael, 
or more precisely, Bridgetown and its environs, these two parishes also con- 
tained the largest white populations. St. Philip had a total white population of 
1,393, and Christ Church, 1,618.°° These two parishes had the largest propor- 
tions of the island’s white males who were able to bear arms, and consequently, 
at least numerically, the strongest militia. In April 1816, the total black popula- 
tion of the island was approximately 77,000. The free-coloured population, 
which, under the 1812 Militia Act, was required to contribute to militia service, 
was 3,007. By this time the size of the militia force was between 3,200 and 
3,350 men ©? 

When the parishes of St. John, St."Thomas and St. George were included, 
as the outer circle of the rebellion, then the estimated total slave population ex- 
posed directly to the rebellion would be about 36,700. In 1816, the gender 
structure of the slave population was approximately 54 per cent female and 
46 per cent male. Of the some 16,982 males, about 30 per cent were aged 
(over 60 years) or juvenile (under 16 years).’° This meant that only about 
12,887 male slaves in these parishes were able to bear arms. By piecing to- 
gether the data on the rebellion, it is possible to state, though tentatively, 
that no more than 30 per cent of these men took up arms and engaged the 
militia and Imperial troops. Therefore, based upon this calculation, about 
3,900 male slaves were involved in armed combat with the militia and regular 
soldiers, who totalled about 4,000 men. Watson, without giving any basis of his 
calculation, suggested that no more than 5,000 slaves were involved.” 

No known evidence exists to suggest that women, though they were involved 
in the organisation of the rebellion—for which some of them were executed, 
took part in the armed clashes. Taking into consideration that a small propor- 
tion of the island’s total militia forces were deployed in St. Lucy, St. Peter and 
St. James, and that a detachment of the Imperial troops was sent to guard 
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Table 18 
SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE BARBADOS POPULATION, 1816-1817 
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St. John 
St. Joseph 
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St. Thomas 
St. George 
St. Andrew 
St. Lucy 
St. Philip 
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St. James 
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Source : The 1817 Census of Barbados, Barbados Archives. Also, CO 28/86, P.R.O. 


Bridgetown, it is possible to suggest that the number of slaves involved in armed 
combat probably did not exceed the number of militia men and imperial soldiers 
deployed. 

In 1816, the militia of the island was divided into four regiments. The first 
of these belonged to the parish of St. Michael; the second, Christ Church and St. 
Philip; the third, St. John, St. George and St. Thomas; the fourth, St. Andrew, 
St. Peter, St. James and St. Lucy. Under the 1805 Militia Act, the regiments 
were sub-divided into companies of 40 men each, except for flank companies 
which, in order to facilitate the equalising of the battalions, sometimes con- 
sisted of up to 60 men. Each regiment was commanded by a Colonel, a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel and a Major, each company by a Captain, a Lieutenant and an 
Ensign. In order to qualify for the rank of Officer, militiamen had to be white, 
and own at least 100 acres of land, or a house with a value of £200 rent per 
annum. All free-coloured and white males between the ages of 16 and 65 years 
were bound by law to enrol for militia services.’”* Up to April 1816, the militia 
had not been called out to engage in the suppression of a slave insurrection 
since 1701, and none of the officers therefore had any experience of armed 
combat with slaves. 


Battle at Lowthers 


The first major battle between the militia and the rebels took place on Low- 
thers plantation at noon on Monday. Colonel Eversley noted that the three de- 
tachments of the Christ Church and St. Philip militia were instructed before 
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leaving the fort at Oistin Bay in Christ Church to rendezvous at Fairy Valley, 
immediately south of Coverley plantation in that parish. He stated: 


[I] t was about twelve o’clock that we met with a large body of insurg- 
ent slaves in the yard of Lowthers plantation [1% miles north of Fairy 
Valley], several of whom were armed with muskets, who displayed 
the Colours of the St. Philip Battalion which they had stolen, and who, 
upon seeing the division, cheered, and cried out to us, ‘come on!’ but 
were quickly dispersed upon being fired on.”* 


Colonel Best was credited by the Assembly with engineering the defeat of the 
rebels at Lowthers—the battle which is said to have undermined their morale 
and illustrated their military weaknesses.’* His account of the battle represents 
to date the most detailed report on an encounter between the militia and the 
rebels 

Colonel Best stated that, on arrival at Lowthers with the second detachment, 
the militia encountered a rebel contingent which outnumbered his men by a 
ratio of four to one. The militiamen, nonetheless, were confident that they 
could defeat the slaves, and drew great psychological strength from the realisa- 
tion that, in the words of Colonel Best, ‘defeat would have been worse than 
death’.’> The militiamen fought as if the entire existence of white civilisation in’ 
Barbados was at stake. Reports of the rebels’ massacre of white soldiers and 
civilians in Haiti were common topics of discussion among Barbadian whites, 
and Colonel Best had no difficulty in generating a high level of courage and 
enthusiasm among his men. He noted that the rebels had consolidated their posi- 
tion at Lowthers, ‘joined by every negro belonging to the plantation’.”° On see- 
ing the militia approach the estate, they formed what Colonel Best described as 
an ‘irregular line’ before commencing their attack. The formation of lines was a 
common strategic technique in both African and European military cultures. 
Ambush and surprise attacks, the common military techniques used by West 
Indian slaves and maroons in their battles with white soldiers and militiamen, 
were initially abandoned at Lowthers, though employed in other battles later 
that day. The militiamen also formed their line—no doubt a more regular one— 
and the battle commenced. Best reported: 


My lads were too anxious and began to fire while I was leading them 
close up . . . One negro was brandishing his sword which my soldiers 
could not witness without endeavouring to knock him over. Others were 
arm’d with pitchforks, on seeing which the militia commenced firing 
... They gave way immediately.79 


Under pressure from the militia’s superior firepower, the rebel army fled in 
different directions, but did reassemble later for the counter-attack. Many fled 
north through Woodboume, and some east into Searles. The largest group, how- 
ever, fled south through Coverley, the direction which the militia took to Low- 
thers after it had assembled at Fairy Valley. Best continued: 
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We pursued and killed some; their rapid flight however saved numbers 
. . . We had to march from estate to estate.to quell the insurgents for 
they all set to plunder and destroy the dwelling houses. We killed about 
30 men . . .[and] had not even a man wounded. Yes! One slightly by 
a Shot from a pistol. The villian was shot down immediately .”° 


While the Christ Church militia was pursuing the rebels, one group of rebel 
slaves which had reassembled on the periphery of Lowthers ‘doubled back’ 
and proceeded to finish the destruction of the estate.” At Coverley, just south 
of Lowthers, the slaves did not assist the fleeing rebels in combat with the mili- 
tia. When Colonel Best took a unit of his men through the estate in search of 
the fleeing Lowthers rebels, the slaves observed passively. Colonel Best was not 
convinced, however, that this meant their non-commitment to the rebellion. He 
noted that on the following day these Coverley slaves went on strike. Their re- 
fusal to work, Best believed, was the result ‘either of fear of the rebels, or from 
being too deeply implicated in their plans’.°° He offered no specific explanation, 
but left the ambivalence for Abel Dottin, absentee owner of the estate to recon- 
cile. 

An outstanding feature of the battle at Lowthers was the great courage and 
loyalty displayed by the free-coloured men of the Christ Church militia under 
Colonel Best’s command. When news of the rebellion spread throughout south- 
em Barbados, many free-coloured men, with little or no hesitation, came to 
the assistance of the white community. It is not known what percentage of the 
some 3,007 free-coloured population had enrolled for militia service, but Col- 
onel Best had many within his detachment. Throughout the years of the war 
with the French, the propertied and ‘respectable’ members of this community 
had adopted a posture supportive of the planter elite, in order to gain political 
support for their own objectives. They did not aggressively confront the white 
community, but were generally moderate and humble in their political demands. 
Unlike the free coloureds in other islands, whose ideological expressions in rela- 
tion to slaves and whites show much ambivalence, in Barbados their leadership 
was firmly pro-planter and pro-slavery. Colonel Best believes that his free- 
coloured men were instrumental in the defeat of the blacks at Lowthers and 
during the subsequent mopping-up operation. He wrote: 


The free colour’d people behaved admirably. They, as well as the white 
soldiers that I commanded were devoted to me . . . They would dash 
singly into a house full of rebels without looking behind for support 
and dig out the fellows. It was this intrepid courage that appalled the 
Blacks. 


For their loyalty to the whites, the free coloureds were given an extension of 
their civil liberties in 1817. They were allowed the right to give testimony in 
courts against whites—a long-sought after objective. 

The Christ Church militia, having killed 30 rebels at Lowthers on Monday 
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afternoon, continued to track down scattered groups throughout the night and 
the following Tuesday morning. By Tuesday mid-day, Colonel Best reported 
that another 10 were killed in combat. He was alarmed, however, by the shift in 
the rebels’ strategy. Unable to make any headway against the militia forces, the 
rebels, according to Best, resorted to a more extensive system of arson in order 
to inflict maximum damage upon the planters. Best wrote: 


Large quantities of canes were burnt and | think more on the second. 
night than the first, which proved that although the rebels were sub- 
dued by arms, they were nevertheless determined to do all possible mis- 
chief. Houses were gutted and the very floors taken up. The destruc- 
tion is dreadful, the plundering beyond anything you can conceive 
could be effected in so short a time.®2 


Nonetheless, according to Colonel Best 


. . . our success at Lowthers and our subsequent rapid movements for 
that day stopped the progress of the Rebellion in Christ Church. The 
news of our success passed quickly to the Rebels in the upper part of 
St. Philip and struck dismay .®° 


The battle at Lowthers was the most critical stage in the slaves’ military 
strategy for the defeat of the St. Philip and Christ Church militia in open com- 
bat. Colonel Best suggested that the rebels who had assembled at Lowthers must 
have had efficient communication lines with their counterparts in St. Philip, as 
news of their defeat at Lowthers quickly spread throughout the southern parts 
of the island.“ This defeat, according to the Colonel, undermined the confi- 
dence and morale of rebels in St. Philip and accounted for their rapid supres- 
sion. 


Battle at Bayleys 


In comparison with the militia, the progress of the Imperial troops was rather 
less than exemplary. Colonel Codd, commandant at the Garrison, stated that he 
had received information concerming the rebellion at 2:00 a.m. Monday, and at 
about ‘10:00 a.m., having waited in vain for authentic information of the 
strength and position of the insurgents . . . deemed it necessary to march off to 
the quarter of the country where alarm had first spread’.®° This suggests either 
a breakdown of military intelligence, or a lack of keenness to be involved in the 
affair. He moved with a force consisting of three field pieces under the command 
of Major Brough, and in order not to expose his men to what appeared to have 
been fanatical slaves, he called out 150 (black) menof the First West India Regi- 
ment under Major Cassidy’s command to support the 200 men of the Fifteenth 
Regiment under the command of Lt. Colonel Davidson. Alsa‘accompanying this 
force were 250 men of the Royal Regiment of the St. Michael militia under the 
command of Colonel Mayers. Left behind was ‘a force fully adequate to the pro- 
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tection of the Garrison and town under the command of Lt. Colonel] Edwards of 
the Bourbon regiment’. 

The march of the Imperial troops into St. Philip, in spite of the flat and open 
terrain, proved a difficult one. The heat of the mid-day sun, which took a great 
toll on European soldiers in the West Indies, was an obstacle to their speedy 
movement. The various detachments, having moved out of the Garrison about 
10:00 a.m., proceeded through Dash Valley and Boarded Hall in St. George, 
where they rested at mid-day before moving again in the early afternoon. It was 
soon after this, on arrival at the St. Philip border, that Colonel Codd ‘detached 
parties in several directions through the country where the sugar canes were 
blazing on everyside’. All troops were halted at five, ‘after a most fatiguing day’s 
march . . . to refresh’, in order to march again.®” The tactics of Colonel Codd 
suggest an awareness of the need for caution, as well as a desire to protect, as 
much as possible, the white soldiers from the rebel army. He ordered Colonel 
Mayers with the St. Michael militia to march towards Thickets, the core of the 
rebellion; the black soldiers of the West India Regiment were also directed into 
the area with instructions to take up a position at Bayleys plantation, where 
Bussa was in control. Meanwhile, Codd assumed a safer position at the St. Philip 
Parish Church, both to rest his soldiers and to ‘observe the progress of the fires 
in order to direct . . . subsequent movement’.®® 

On his way to Thickets, Colonel Mayers received intelligence ‘that a body of 
rebels had made a stand there’.° But before reaching the area his detachment 
met up with men from the St. Philip militia, who were being attacked by a rebel 
group from Sandford plantation. Both militia groups withdrew and rested the 
night. At daybreak they jointly attacked the rebels in Sandford plantation yard, 
and the rebels were dispersed—some were killed and prisoners were taken. These 
Sandford slaves, unlike those at Lowthers, did not form lines of attack, but tried 
to ambush the militiamen in the plantation yard.2° Some of these rebels were 
armed with muskets. Charles, chief driver, and also leader of the plantation rebel 
army, was on horseback giving orders and waving his muskets.?* It was during 
this battle that Brewster, a militiaman, was killed .?* 

The West India Regiment arrived outside of Bayleys plantation Monday 
evening before sunset. Major Cassidy sent a message to Colonel Codd, who was 
only five miles away, informing him that he had identified a large party of 
insurgents, but as he could not ascertain their numbers, he desired orders 
whether he should await his coming up or attack them immediately. Colonel 
Codd, not surprisingly, informed Major Cassidy that he must act to the best of 
his judgement, but that he would not bring his troops up until daybreak.°? 
At dawn the battle at Bayleys between an estimated 400 rebels and 150 men of 
the First West India Regiment commenced.” It was during this battle that Bussa 
was probably killed. One white soldier stated that the rebels, on seeing the 
black regiment approaching, were temporarily confused.*° There had been many 
rumours in the slave ranks that a Haitian revolutionary army would be landing 
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at Barbados to assist them in their struggle for freedom. 

The experiences of Loveless Overton illustrate the impact which the Haitian 
revolution had upon the Barbadian slaves, some of whom believed that King 
Christophe would have sent troops to assist them. Overton, a free-coloured 
man, trumpeter in the King’s Dragoon Guards, landed at Bridgetown on 20th 
February 1817. The following day, while walking through the town wearing his 
uniform, he saw a white man beating a slave. He ventured to assist the slave. The 
following day he was arrested for being ‘an emissary from St. Domingo’. Overton 
noted that his arrest ‘caused a great sensation among the slaves who now seemed 
to believe that [he] was an emissary’. Many slaves, he observed, believed that 
‘my arrival was in some measure connected with them’. While in gaol many 
slaves approached his cell, desiring to know what his instructions were. He also 
noted that many free coloureds who had mobilised against the rebels informed 
him that his life was in danger, given the slaves’ anxiety over his presence and the 
fears of the whites. He was eventually released by an officer of his regiment, 
but was re-arrested two weeks later as rumours circulated in Bridgetown that 
the country Negroes who saw him were of the opinion that his intentions were 
to revive rebellious sentiments. The next day he was shipped out to England.*© 

Some rebels at Bayleys, on seeing the black soldiers in red uniforms, were 
probably under the impression that these men were Haitian reinforcement. It is 
also plausible that some of the rebels knew exactly who the soldiers were, but 
probably thought that racial solidarity might have prevailed instead. In any 
event, there was some initial confusion in the rebel ranks. A soldier wrote: 


[T] he insurgents did not think our men would fight against black men, 
but thank God they were deceived ... The conduct of our Bourbon 
Blacks, particularly the light Company under Captain Smith (an old 
twelfth hand) has been the admiration of everybody and deservedly .?7 


When the rebels realised that the ‘Bourbon Blacks’ were there to defeat, rather 
than assist them, they fired and immediately killed two of them, badly wound- 
ing another. The fire was returned and after much exchange, 40 rebels were 
killed and 70 taken prisoner. Most were dispersed, once again, as a result of 
superior firepower. A large group fled north and reassembled at Golden Grove 
plantation, some 3/4 mile away. They took cover at the plantation’s ‘Great 
House’, owned by Assemblyman Mr. Grasset. The ‘Bourbon Blacks’ pursued 
them and surrounded the house, from which the rebels fired upon them. Ac- 
cording to the soldier’s narrative, the rebels ‘were soon dislodged, many of them 
killed and wounded leaping from the windows and rushing through the doors’.2° 
This was the end of Bussa and the Bayley rebels. 


Mopping-up Operations 


About 8:30 a.m. Tuesday, after the rebels were defeated at Bayleys, Colonel 
Codd arrived with his white soldiers. He quickly ordered his men to take over 
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mopping-up Operations in the area. He informed the Governor: 


[T] the only plan I could then adopt was to destroy their [slaves’] houses 
in order to deprive them of some of their hiding places and resources, 
and to recover their plunder, After diligently scaning [sic] them, I set 
fire to and consumed several on those plantations where little clse re- 
mained .9? 


During this operation, Colonel Codd noted that some of the militiamen of the 
parishes in insurrection, ‘under the irritation of the moment and exasperated at 
the atrocity of the insurgents . . . were inclined to use their arms rather too in- 
discriminately in pursuit of the fugitives’.1°° Many slaves not in rebellion were 
killed in this rampage; some of these were returning to their estates having been 
out in hiding from the rebel forces. 

During the morning, while these purges were taking place, Colonel Codd re- 
ceived ‘the most alarming account’ from Lt. General Haynes of the militia that 
the rebels were consolidating their forces in St. John where great damage was 
being done to the estates, and that a ‘body of insurgents had threatened the 
Town and thrown it into the greatest confusion’.!° The slaves were now taking 
the core of the rebellion into the outer regions of St. John, St. George, and St. 
Thomas. Some rebels who had escaped the Christ Church militia at Lowthers 
were preparing to make an onslaught on Bridgetown. Colonel Codd immediately 
called up Colonel Mayers of the, St. Michael militia to fall back on Bridgetown 
with a party of the Fifteenth Regiment, taking all prisoners who were captured 
at Bayleys, Thickets and Golden Grove.?°? 

Codd documented his movements for Tuesday afternoon as follows: ‘having 
secured my position at Bayleys, the rendezvous of the insurgents .. . | marched 
off in the direction of St. John to offer protection in that Quarter."1°% He 
arrived there about 4:00 p.m. that afternoon (Tuesday) and was soon ‘perfectly 
satisfied’ that ‘the insurgents were not in a position strong enough for attack or 
defence’.*™ Still worried that rebel slaves out in the fields would double back orf 
Bayleys, as they had done during the Lowthers battle, Colonel Codd returned 
there with a party of 70 men and a field piece. By Tuesday night, according to 
Colonel Codd, conflagrations had ceased ‘and the dismay and alarm which had 
seized the colonists in a great degree subsided’.’°° He returned to headquarters 
on Wednesday. By this time, at least 150 blacks had been killed, four free 
coloureds and over 400 blacks arrested.?°° The Bridgetown scare was short-lived, 
and mopping-up operations continued swiftly in the central parishes. 

By Wednesday morning the St. Lucy rebels were also quelled. They had en- 
tered the rebellion, not on the Sunday night, but during the following Monday. 
The limited information relating to the rebellion in this parish suggests that a 
small group of slaves had set about burning selected estates. Three estates in 
all were extensively affected. Bourbon plantation was the most damaged. No 
fighting between rebels and militia was reported. It seems that these slaves 
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withdrew when a detachment of the St. Lucy, St. Andrew, St. Thomas and 
St. Peter militia arrived in the area. By mid-day Wednesday, the rebellion was 
perceived by Colonel Codd to be squashed, as group resistance and arson had 
ceased. 


Rebels, the Assembly and Mr. Wilberforce 


On the 6th of August, the House of Assembly appointed an investigative 
committee to report on the origins and causes of the rebellion. By this time, 
most of the rebel leaders held captive had been tried and executed. The com- 
mittee comprised Messrs. Pinder, Nurse, Jordan, Cobham, and Colonels Best 
and Mayers. In September it was restructured, excluding Colonel Best, who 
did not supoort the committee’s view that the slaves were led into rebellion by 
a delusion sponsored by the small rebel elite. The report was finally published 
on the 7th January 1818.29? It reflected an opinion generally held by the 
planters that the rebellion originated in the campaign for slave emancipation 
led by Mr. Wilberforce and the African Institute. Wilberforce was accused by 
the investigative committee of having agents and spies in Barbados, who had 
informed the slaves that the process leading to their freedom was being ob- 
structed by the planters, and that it was therefore up to them fo assert pressure 
from their end by violent means. 

Founded in 1807, the African Institute had as its patrons, William Pitt, 
George Canning, Wilberforce, Clarkson and Zachary Macaulay. Alarmed by 
the continued illegal importation of Africans into the West Indies after 1808, 
the Institute prepared a programme calling for the total registration of all slaves 
in those colonies. Noting that the slave population of Trinidad had increased 
by 4,440 between 1810 and 1813, the result of large-scale illegal slave trading, 
Wilberforce presented a bill in the Commons in June 1815, calling for total 
slave registration.1°® Barbadian planters objected strongly to the proposal, and 
argued that it was merely another step in Wilberforce’s programme of gradual 
slave emancipation, The general opinion in the Assembly concerning the passage 
of the Imperial bill was expressed by one member as follows: ‘. . . it would 
subvert our Constitution and destroy our best and dearest rights.’2°9 

The bill was introduced into the Assembly by John Beckles, the Speaker 
of the House, on November 14, 1815. The ensuing debate was heated and abu- 
sive of the abolitionists’ lobby in Whitehall. Beckles stated that Wilberforce was 
an ardent enemy of the West Indian interest, with special disrespect for the Bar- 
bados planter-class. The report of the committee stated: 


. . . towards the latter end of 1815, a report became generally prevalent 
among the slaves of this island, that the benefits of freedom would 
probably be extended to them through the interposition of their friends 
in England. . .42° 
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Furthermore, the report stated, the rebellion originated 


. . Solely and entirely in consequence of the intelligence imparted to 
the slaves, which intelligence was obtained from the English News- 
papers, that their freedom had been granted them in England . . . These 
reports first took their rise immediately after the information of the 
proposed establishments of Registries in the British Settlements in the 
West Indies . . . and in the mistaken idea that the Registry Bill was 
actually their Manumission .. . these hopes were strengthened and kept 
alive by the promises held out, that a party in England, and particu- 
larly Mr. Wilberforce . . . were exerting themselves to ameliorate their 
condition, and ultimately effect their emancipation.122 


An anonymous planter, referring to Wilberforce and other members of the 
African Institute as a ‘dangerous crew’, wrote a letter to the Barbados Mercury 
and Bridgetown Gazette, stating: 


They have pierced the inmost recesses of our island, inflicted deep and 
deadly words in the minds of the black population, and engendered 
the Hydra, Rebellion, which had well nigh deluged our fields with 
blood.*? 


The London Times suggested that the rebellion was due primarily to the ‘im- 
polite’ and thoughtless interference of Wilberforce in the political business of the 
Barbadian planters. It informed its readers: 


.. . the principal instigators of this insurrection, who are negroes of 
the worst dispositions, but of superior understanding, and some of 
whom can read and write, availed themselves of this parliamentary 
interference and the public anxiety it occasioned, to instill into the 
minds of the slaves generally a belief that they were already freed by 
the King and Parliament . . .1}% 


Wilberforce was not silenced by these attacks. He was firmly committed to 
the anti-slavery movement and, as a shrewd politician, avoided direct arguments 
with the Barbadian planters. In a letter to Stephen he stated: 


As long ago as 1781, the very first year of my being in Parliament, and 
when I was only twenty-two years of age, I wrote a letter to James Gor- 
don expressing my hopes that sometime or another I might become the 
instrument of breaking, or at least easing, the yoke of these poor crea- 
tures [the West Indian slaves] .114 


During the ‘amelioration’ discussions of the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, Barbados planters consistently argued that the liberalisation of their 
slave system could be best advanced without recourse to legislation. In addition, 
they argued that they were as liberal as most Englishmen and were committed 
to the long-term improvement of the slaves’ material and social welfare. To this 
Wilberforce responded: “In all human character I know of nothing more de- 
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testable and contemptible as a democrat slave-master or defender of private 
slavery."145 

The slaves, or at least the more informed among them, were aware—especially 
after the abolition of the slave trade in 1807—of Wilberforce’s hostility to 
slavery. His success in 1807, and his ability to mobilise parliamentary support 
in order to impose amelioration measures upon the planters, established him as 
a hero among West Indian slaves. By January 1816, the leaders of the rebellion, 
who according to the Assembly ‘had gained an ascendency over their fellows by 
being enabled to read and write’,}2© had obtained a reasonable amount of in- 
formation concerning the political situation both in Barbados and the London 
West Indian community. This information was obtained from both local and 
English newspapers, which were read throughout the slave communities by the 
literate few. In the confessions of Robert, for example, a slave from Simmons 
plantation, it is stated that Nanny Grigg, a domestic slave on the plantation, 
frequently read English and local papers, and informed other slaves on the de- 
velopments in Haiti and in the metropole. Barbadian newspapers carried reports 
on the progress of the Haitian revolution which, while incensing whites, no 
doubt excited the blacks. For example, The Barbados Mercury and Bridgetown 
Gazette carried the following summary on the 9th April, 1805: 


It now seems beyond all doubt that .. . St. Domingo .. . that ill-fated 
country .. . has again become the theatre of massacre and bloodshed, 
and the last remnants of French power almost completely over- 
thrown.?27 


Information concerning Wilberforce’s campaign, distorted and sometimes 
totally inaccurate, filtered through the slave communities, adding fuel to the 
buming issue of the day—general emancipation. Daniel, a slave from the River 
plantation, where Bussa had met with Jackey, Davis and Sarjeant on the Good 
Friday night, confessed that Davis had informed him and others that the English 
newspapers carried reports to the effect that ‘Mr. Wilberforce had sent out to 
have them all freed, but that the inhabitants of the island were against it. . . 
and that they must fight for it."14% To concretise the view held by many slaves 
of Mr. Wilberforce as a ‘hero’, Thomas Harris, a free man of colour, confessed 
before the Assembly’s committee that 


. . . he heard many negroes say they were to be free, and that Mr. Wil- 
berforce was a father to them, and when they obtained their freedom 
their children would all be called after him.*+9 


News of the rebellion reached Parliament during the discussions concerning 
the tactics necessary to secure the Spanish abolition of their slave trade. Wilber- 
force considered the planters wholly responsible for the propaganda which 
ignited rebelliousness within the slave community in early 1816, and expressed 
these views firmly. In a letter to Babington, dated 7th June, he stated that 
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from the time of the very earliest abolition efforts, the Barbadian planters kept 
clamouring 


. .. it is emancipation you mean, you mean to make our slaves free, we 
all the time denying it. At length—wonderful that not before—the 
slaves themselves begin to believe it, and to make measures for securing 
the privilege; in short, the artillery they had loaded so high against us, 
bursts among themselves, and they impute to us the loading and point- 
ing of it.1*° 


The Barbados newspapers were not alone in suggesting that the Registry Bill 
was in some way connected to a wider emancipation plan. The Jamaica Royal 
Gazette of March 1816 stated that the Bill was founded upon emancipation 
views well calculated to produce insurrection among the slaves.‘ Yet, though 
Barbadian slaves were not the only ones exposed to this question, they alone 
revolted. 

On close investigation of the evidence found in the investigative committee's 
report, one can identify certain contradictions, including a thesis which it was 
not the intention of the commissioners to advocate. They had desired to illus- 
trate that the rebellion was not caused by any local circumstance(s), but was ex- 
clusively the result of metropolitan propaganda surrounding the Registry Bill. 
They went to great length to provide evidence that the slaves had no material 
causes for revolt. The report stated: 


The year 1816 was remarkable for having yielded the most abundant 
returns with which Providence had ever rewarded the labours of the 
inhabitants of this island. The rich and extensive Parish of St. Philip, 
in particular, is peculiarly qualified, from the nature of the soil, for the 
production of com and other provisions; and the liberal allowance to 
the negroes, and abundant supplies in the granaries [of the estates on 
which revolt occurred], evidently prove that the Origin of the Rebell- 
ion must be sought for in some other than in any local and peculiar 
cause. 


One plantation manager, Joseph Gittens, went as far as to state that the revolt 
occurred because the slaves were too well treated. He told the commissioners 
that the slaves had 


. .. great indulgences granted them by proprietors and overseers, such 
as, permitting them to have dances frequently on Saturdays and Sun- 
days evenings, easing their burdens by the use of every species of 
machinery which they could effect . . . all of which induced them to 
assume airs of importance, and put a value on themselves unknown 
amongst slaves of former periods.*** 


By dismissing the material-deprivation thesis, the commissioners implied 
that the slaves’ rebellion was directed specifically against the entire system of 
slavery and white domination. In the words of Colonel Best, the blacks sought 
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‘to become masters, instead of the slaves of the island’.4** The rebels were there- 
fore attempting to pre-empt the metropolitan reformist campaign by posing a 
revolutionary solution to the issue of emancipation. In support of this, Thomas 
Moody, a local planter, noted in October 1816 that the rebellion was an attempt 
by the ‘mass of the slaves . . . to gain independence’.'*° 

Colonel Codd’s view that the rebel slaves had planned to destroy all the 
white men on the island, taking the females for their own use, was also sup- 
ported by Colonel Best.126 To effect this revolution, the slave leaders, according 
to him, had emissaries throughout the island.12” Revolution had succeeded in 
achieving freedom in Haiti, and the slaves knew this. Nanny Grigg, a prominent 
slave woman on Simmons plantation where Jackey co-ordinated the rebellion, 
held the view, which she expressed to other slaves, that if freedom were to be 
obtained they would have ‘to fight for it . . . and the way they were to do it, 
was to set fire, as that was the way they did in Santo Domingo’.!28 

The planters, and their metropolitan critics, doubted—in spite of the suc- 
cess of the Haitian revolutionaries—the slaves’ ability to grasp comprehensively 
the changing nature of the West Indian experience, and to develop their own 
strategy based upon reasonably clear analyses of these changes. Yet the rebellion 
was characterised by the slaves’ general awareness of the socio-political forces of 
the times, both local and foreign. 


Defeated, but the Struggle Continues 


The premature uprising of the slaves produced some chaos and disarray at the 
levels of strategy and logistics. Many organisational shortcomings can be identi- 
fied in the slaves’ offensive. Firstly, their inability to obtain substantial support 
among the some 10,000 coloured population, free and slave, weakened their on- 
slaught upon the planter class. In both the Haitian Revolution and the Fedon up- 
rising in Grenada during the 1790s, large numbers of coloureds, free and slave, 
played critical roles in the organisation of popular anti-planter attacks. In Barba- 
dos, the bulk of the free-coloured people threw their firm support behind the 
whites. The rebels did not expect their loyalty to be otherwise, and indeed some 
prominent assemblymen expected such solidarity. John Beckles, the Speaker of 
the House, stated in January 1817: 


[the free coloured people have always made] their complaints . . . in re- 
spectful language, and in terms of moderation. Wherever opportunities 
have offered they have manifested a determination to do their duty by 
the country, and a devotion to the interest of the whites.*?? 


Colonel Best noted: 


[S] ome have been of the opinion, in the event of rebellion, they would 
be the first involved, and would take the lead in opposition to the 
white inhabitants. I have invariably expressed my confidence in them, 
and never doubted . . . they would be faithful to us.°° 
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The slaves had made similar analyses of the free-coloured peoples’ behaviour, 
and were putting severe pressure on them while the rebellion was being organised. 
For example, Jacob Belgrave, the mulatto owner of the Ruby plantation in St. 
Philip, stated before the Assembly’s committee that in December 1815 he was 
subject to much verbal abuse by slaves who were of the opinion that he was one 
of the many planters obstructing the progress toward constitutional emancipa- 
tion. Also, that on Good Friday, April 12, 1816, on his way to town, he was 
abused by a black woman who made similar accusations. Not surprisingly, during 
the rebellion, Belgrave was singled out for special treatment. His estate was at- 
tacked and extensively damaged. He claimed property destruction of £6,720, the 
third highest in the island, from a total of 184 damaged estates.?** 

Secondly, the inability of the rebels to secure sufficient arms rendered them 
an easy opposition for the militia and troops. Rumours concerning a successful 
raid upon the St. Philip magazine have not been verified. The data show that not 
many rebels had muskets, and most were armed with swords, cutlasses, pitch- 
forks and other such agricultural weapons. The militiamen were therefore able to 
attack with confidence and efficiency. For example, during the battle at Low- 
thers plantation, Colonel Best noted that the rebels were mostly armed with agri- 
cultural implements and few had muskets. King William, the leader of the rebel 
contingent from Sunbury plantation, was seen armed with a gun, as also was 
Toby, the leader of the contingent from the Chapel plantation, and a few others. 
But the rank and file of the slave regiments were not so armed.**? 

Thirdly, the inability of the organisers to secure, probably as a result of the 
premature uprising, the continuous support of the majority of the slaves, allowed 
the militia to move quickly in pursuit of fleeing rebels. In St. Philip where the 
rebels were in need of solid support to combat the Imperial troops, commitment 
was scanty. At Lowthers the rebel leaders got full support from ‘every negro be- 
longing to the plantation’,}%? but a few miles away at Coverley plantation, the 
slaves watched peaceably as the Christ Church militia passed through the estate in 
pursuit of the fleeing Lowthers rebels. At Simmons, the rebel contingent, in spite 
of the presence of Jackey, got little assistance from the mass of slaves, and leaders 
had to threaten them in order to raise some support. It was only after King Wil- 
liam, head of the Sunbury plantation rebels, Little Sambo, head of the Adven- 
ture plantation rebels, and Charles, head of the Sandford plantation rebels, ar- 
rived at Simmons and ordered the slaves there at gunpoint to destroy all build- 
ings, mills, machinery and to bur the canes, that these slaves engaged in ‘rebel- 
lious’ activity. Both Toby and Charles, armed with muskets and on horseback, 
threatened to shoot anyone who did not join the rebellion.4** By this means, 
Simmons plantation was greatly damaged. However, when the militia arrived 
there, these slaves ran into their houses and other places of shelter, and did not 
assist the rebels in combat. The anonymous author of the 1816 account of the 
rebellion stated that it was quickly suppressed by the planters because ‘a very 
large proportion of the slaves . . . rallied around their masters’ and did not sup- 
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port ‘their misguided countrymen’.'*° The investigative committee of the Assem- 
bly was also aware of this. Their report stated that the chief leaders 
.. . calculated but too certainly upon the co-operation of the whole of 
the slave population, whose minds they believed to have been unsettled 
by the many vague and desultory reports of their expected emanci- 
pation.}76 


The problems experienced by the rebels in obtaining greater support prob- 
ably resulted from the elitist nature of the leadership. Much is not known about 
the daily social relations between skilled elite slaves and common field slaves, 
but it seems possible that the preferential treatment received by the former led 
to much resentment, jealousy and suspicion among the latter. The resort to force 
and threats by the leaders in order to raise popular support suggests that they 
too felt that many field slaves were docile, and held for these a measure of con- 
tempt. It is also possible that the field slaves were probably not convinced that 
the leadership was honest, and suspected that opportunism was the dominant 
force behind their actions. Their refusal to support the rebellion could therefore 
be seen as a rejection of the elite slaves’ assumption of socio-political leadership. 

Many field slaves then, still under their owners’ control, did not shift their poli- 
tical loyalties to the rebels. Some masters rewarded these slaves for their loyalty 
during the rebellion. For example, Reynold Elcock, owner of Mount Wilton 
estate in St. Thomas, handsomely rewarded his labouring slaves for refusing to 
join the rebels while those on neighbouring estates participated in insurrection. 
In his will Elcock states: [I]n consideration of the uniform good conduct of my 
negroes in the late insurrection . . . I desire that [they] enjoy a fair portion of 
my wealth.” He bequeathed the sum of £5 to be paid annually to each labouring 
adult besides the usual allowance of food and clothing.’?’ No mention was 
made of the slave officers of the plantation. 

Some planters also insisted on the innocence of their slaves who were impli- 
cated in the rebellion on evidence given by other slaves. For example, William 
Lord, a St. Philip man, did not believe that two of his slaves were guilty as 
charged. He argued that they were the ‘innocent victims’ of the lies of two ‘hei- 
nous delinquents’. There was no recourse to a retrial, as the decisions of the 
courts martial were final, and were quickly implemented in the case of capital 
punishment. Lord, however, petitioned Bathhurst, the Secretary for colonies, 
stating that his two slaves, who had their death sentences commuted to trans- 
portation, were innocent. These slaves were transported off the island in January 
1817. On the 12th of April 1818, Bathhurst informed Governor Combermere 
that ‘grave doubts exist as to the participation of these two negroes in any illegal 
act’, and that he was to refer back to the proceedings of the court martial, and if 
they were convicted solely on the evidence of the two apparently unreliable black 
witnesses, he was to ‘take such measures as may be considered most conducive 
to an early restoration of these individuals to their families in Barbados’ .13® 

The rebellion as an isolated military event was quickly suppressed, but the 
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process of resistance continued. On the 30th of April, the Speaker of the Assem- 
bly noted: 


[T]his commotion, as was naturally to be expected, has been suppressed, 
and we sincerely wish that the fate of those deluded men who have 
fallen victims of their rashness and folly may be salutory warning to 
those who have retumed to their duty, and that they may hereafter be 
impressed with this feeling that it is only by a faithful performance of it 
that they can look for that protection and those comforts which every 
master is desirous of offering his slave.’°® 


The Governor was more forthright in his address to the slave population of 
the 26th of April. He informed them that slavery could be abolished only 


.. . by a wise unremitting system of amelioration by which it will grad- 
ually produce its own reformation. By such means alone, and not by 
the attempting of a rash and destructive convulsion has slavery . . . hap- 
pily changed. 


In addition, the Governor continued, 


I cannot omit to express my satisfaction at the good sense and feeling 
of so large a proportion of you who rallied around your masters and 
their families . . . | trust, however, that the example. . . of those who 
lost their lives . . . has save me from the painful task of using the ample 
power at al] times in my hands to cnush the refractory and punish the 
guilty.140 


Some slaves were obviously not impressed by the Governor’s analysis of the 
events, nor disturbed by his threats, and continued to express their hostility to 
slavery, both in and out of the production process. In June 1816, a white Bar- 
badian described the post-rebellion feeling among blacks, and the dangers it 
posed for white society as follows: 


The disposition of the slaves in general is very bad. They are sullen and 
sulky and seem to cherish feelings of deep revenge. We hold the West 
Indies by a very precarious tenure—that of military strength only. I 
would not give a year’s purchase for any island we now have."** 


Under martial law during June and early July, slaves continued to be arrested 
and tried. In September, a small party of slaves were arrested for trying to or- 
ganise a second insurrection. Colonel Best, who sat on the court martial which 
tried these slaves, informed Abel Dottin: 


[T]he negroes have hatched up another conspiracy . . . Murder was to 
have been the order of the day. As on the former occasion, the drivers, 
rangers, carpenters, and watchmen were chiefly concerned and few field 
labourers . . . 1 am under no apprehension as to the consequences .. . It 
is no longer delusion amongst the slaves . . . 1 once thought before, I am 
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now convinced that they were not entirely, if at all, led away in the last 
business by delusion. They conceived themselves to be sufficiently nu- 
merous to become the masters . . . of the island.** 


The captives, according to Best, confessed that on the last occasion (April rebel- 
lion) their tactics were wrong. Instead of engaging the entire militia in open 
combat, they should have aimed at and killed only the mounted officers, and by 
this means the rank and file would have been forced to flee.1** This was the 
plan for the September affair, but it was betrayed by a slave who informed the 
militia that he was offered any position in the rebel organisation which he de- 
sired. 

Thomas Moody stated that this September affair, which originated in the 
parish of Christ Church, ‘excited much alarm and uneasiness in the minds of the 
inhabitants’.'** When the Secretary for colonies requested Governor Leith to 
send all information relating to the insurrectionary attempt, he replied: 


It does not . . . appear that the affair in question is of any extent to 
cause alarm, and may more properly be regarded as the result of one or 
two turbulent meri, disappointed at their failure, endeavouring inef- 
fectually to reproduce insubordination.!*° 


The aborted September affair suggests, however, that slaves persisted with 
the attempts to overthrow the planters’ regime and by that means gain their free- 
dom. It became clear to the planters that much greater repression was necessary 
to keep the slaves in subjection. John Beckles summed up the debate in the 
House concerning the crisis in slave control by stating that the rebellious ‘spirit’ 
of the slaves was 


. . not subdued, nor will it ever be subdued whilst these dangerous 
doctrines [of the abolitionist lobby] which have been spread abroad 
continue to be propagated among them. It behoves us to be upon guard, 
to keep a watch that we may not again be caught so shamefully unpre- 
pared. The comfort and happiness of our families require it—the safety 
and tranquility of the island call for it. It is a duty which we owe our 
constituents—it is a duty which we owe our country. 


The last of Bussa’s captured rebels were not dealt with until January 1817 
About 1:00 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, 25th January, 123 of them were re- 
moved from the gaols, escorted by the flank companies of the Royal Regiment, 
to the Bridgetown wharf where they were conveyed on board the ship Francis and 
Mary in which they were to be transported to Honduras, presumably to be em- 
ployed in cutting down the valuable mahogany forests in that colony. The Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the colony, however, refused to accept them on the grounds 
that his police system was inadequate. They were eventually shipped out to 
Sierra Leone—the ironic punishment for attempting to gain their freedom.!*” 

Following the death of Governor James Leith, Lord Combermere was ap- 
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pointed Governor. He arrived in Barbados on 3rd June 1817, and assumed the 
government the following day. The Bill which had become law on Sth February, 
in spite of ‘some angry debates’ in the House, ‘allowing the testimony of free 
negroes and free people of colour to be taken in all cases’, had exacerbated the 
anxiety of black slaves over the amelioration of their own condition and their 
freedom.?*® As a result, Lord Combermere’s tenure (1817-20) was characterised 
by his effort to respond to both the demands of the increasingly restless slaves 
and the need to strengthen the system of slave control on the island. In his ad- 
dress to the Legislature on 17th June 1817, he congratulated the House for the. 
February 5th decision, and then informed the members of two policies which he 
intended to pursue as Governor. 

Firstly, he noted, the island needed the establishment of a well constituted 
police system to ensure security and order; secondly, the ‘political happiness of 
the island’ rested upon the extensive diffusion of religious instruction among 
slaves and free blacks. On 9th September that year, shortly after the elections, 
Combermere reiterated his policies to a full, but seemingly uninterested, House. 
When the new Assembly convened on the 3rd of November, once again the Gov- 
ernor’s speech carried the same message. On this occasion, however, the Assembly 
saw fit to respond, and the Speaker of the House made the following concilia- 
tory remark: 


[W]e shall not fail to notice your Excellency’s remarks on the propriety 
of revising, correcting and consolidating such of our laws as relate to 
the treatment and government of slaves—the first step to which, it will 
be in the recollection of your Excellency, was taken by the late House 
of Representatives at their last sitting, by the repeal and expulsion from 
our statute-book of some of the most disgraceful and obnoxious 
clauses.!*9 


Schomburgk noted that this was the last friendly address which the Governor 
was to receive from the House. Some members suggested that his policies were 
merely stirring up the old troubles of 1816, and tending towards the renewal of 
political instability. The House did not believe that any further ameliorations 
were possible, and thought that it had bent to the request of the Imperial gov- 
ernment, the slaves, and free coloureds, to its maximum. The policy was now 
clear: any insurrection of slaves or free coloureds would be met with the full mil- 
itary power available. Furthermore, the threat of insurrection was not perceived 
as an acceptable reason for any further amendments to the slave laws. The Gov- 
ernor, defeated in his endeavour, withdrew and departed from the island with his 
family on 12th June 1820. Before his departure, however, he made an address to 
the House which concluded as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Mr. Speaker 
and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. A spirit of insubordination 
has been planted, the fruit of which may one day be gathered with 
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sorrow and repentance, unless the returning good sense of the people 
provide a timely remedy.’ 


On 10th June 1823, Governor Sir Henry Wade published a proclamation in 
which he tried to discredit the view popularised among the slave communities, 
by an unidentified small group of disloyal slaves, that freedom was shortly to be 
granted by the Imperial government. The Governor warned the slaves that they 
must not become victims, as they had done in April 1816, of-such propaganda, 
and that all such propagandists should be viewed as their enemies.?°? On this 
occasion no attempted insurrection was reported, and much caution seemed to 
have prevailed in the slave communities in relation to the information. On 30th 
August the news of the slave insurrection in Demerara reached Barbados. The 
Governor of that colony, General Murray, seemed to have been expecting the in- 
surrection, as martial law had been proclaimed since the 18th of August. Infor- 
mation publicised in Barbados stressed the easy suppresion of the rebellious at- 
tempt, rather than the details of its organisation, motives and leadership. This 
was designed to impress upon the Barbadian slaves the folly of such actions, and 
to remind them that only by a peaceful performance of their duty could they, in 
the words of the late Governor Leith in 1816, hope for any further ‘amelioration 
to their condition’. 

Meanwhile, white society lived in anticipation of a slave revolt, and the 
memories of April 1816 were still fresh. The free coloureds used this opportu- 
nity, as they had done in 1816, to press the Legislative Council for an extension 
of their civil rights. In December 1823, a petition signed by 372 of them and ad- 
dressed to the Governor, stated that as British subjects there were still parts of 
the colonial code which deprived them of participating with their ‘white breth- 
ren’ in certain privileges, and that because of the present unstable political con- 
dition of the colony they were prepared to make only moderate claims. The 
Legislative Council, angered by what it considered to be the audacity of the free 
coloureds, issued a resolution which stated: 


. . . this House in the most positive and unequivocal manner denies that 
the free-coloured’inhabitants of this island are entitled to any rights and 
privileges except those granted to them by the Colonial Legislature, the 
continuance of which depends entirely on their good conduct.1** 

The refusal of the West Indian legislatures to ameliorate slave conditions by 
legal reform was identified as responsible for not only the 1816 rebellion, but 
also the 1823 Demerara insurrection. Thomas Foxwell Buxton, the principal 
spokesman for the parliamentary humanitarian lobby, charged in 1823 that the 
present brutal and illiberal conditions under which the West Indian slaves existed 
were not only an affront to the spirit of the Christian religion, but the natural 
bedrock for insurrectionist attitudes. He then called for the prompt abolition of 
slavery in all its variations in the British Caribbean. In this year, fears of insurrec- 
tion continued to sweep through the Caribbean. In Trinidad, St. Lucia and 
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Dominica, reports of such fears were made to the Colonial Office, and in Ja- 
maica 1] slaves were executed for plotting to destroy the white inhabitants.1>* 
The House of Commons debate on 15th May 1823 on a motion for the miti- 
gation and gradual abolition of slavery throughout the British Empire had placed 
much erfiphasis upon the growing agitation of slaves and the inevitability of in- 
surrection. Buxton tried to impress upon the House the full significance of the 
Haitian Revolution upon. British slaves. This was not new to the Barbadians, who 
in 1816 had suspected some degree of Haitian participation in the insurrection. 
He told the House that it should not be difficult to imagine the political attitudes 
of slaves in the British islands, knowing that on a nearby island some ‘800,000 
Blacks, men, women and children exercise all the rights, and enjoy the innumer- 
able and incalculable, blessings which freedom gives’.?™ 
Parliamentarians were not convinced by Buxton and his colleagues that im* 
mediate emancipation was in the interest of the slaves and their masters, but 
Colonial Secretary Bathhurst was given leave to urge the legislatures of the vari- 
ous colonies to adopt measures to significantly ameliorate the conditions of the 
Slaves. It was hoped that such measures would pacify the slaves. Bathhurst rec- 
ommended that each colony should appoint a protector to safeguard the slaves 
from extreme maltreatment, and slaves should have the right, now enjoyed by 
the free blacks and free coloureds, to testify against whites. Overseers and driv- 
ers should not be allowed to inflict corporal punishments, and a record should 
be kept of all such punishments administered on the estates. The breaking up of 
slave families should be prohibited and slaves should be encouraged to attend 
church on Sundays.?°° . 

The Barbadian planters rejected these proposals. They argued that these were 
concessions to the slaves which would tend towards the creation of a widespread 
insurrectionist attitude. If the slaves were given these rights, they would openly 
confront their masters and dare them to retaliate: it would be giving legislative 
support to the fomenting insubordinate ideas of the minority of rebels in the 
slave communities. The Governor, Henry Wade, supported the planters’ rejection 
of Bathhurst's plans. The Legislative Council implied that Bathhurst had become 
an agent of the Wilberforce movement, which was committed to the destruction 
of Barbadian society. In a letter to the Colonial Office, the Council stated quite 
firmly that the planters of the island would not allow the ‘fanaticism, prejudice 
and injustice’ of the humanitarian movement to sign their death warrant; and 
that ‘neither threats nor persuasion [would] ever induce them to put the finish- 
ing hand to their political, perhaps natural existence’.’*® 

In 1824, however, the Speaker of the Assembly introduced a Bill to consaji- 
date and improve the slave laws of Barbados in order to secure the more effec- 
tive management of the slave population. The Bill was debated by the House for 
about ten months. Its provisions were moderate in nature, and fell short of those 
demanded by Bathhurst. The Bill made the following concessions to the slaves: 
they could give ‘testimony in courts against whites, thus giving them equal status 
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with the free coloureds and free blacks; they could now legally own property 
and defend such property in courts, even though they in themselves were, by 
law, real estate; in addition, the fees for manumission were greatly diminished. 
In the event of the slaves using such rights to increase their insurbordination, or 
to become insurrectionist, the Bill also provided that any slave who threatened 
to strike a white person would be guilty of a capital crime; in addition, any 
white who killed a slave who was in the act of insurrection would be immune 
from prosecution.?>’ This Act was rejected by the Colonial Office. It was later 
amended by the Council. The immunity clause, which protected whites, was 
removed, and the Act was accepted. 

Meanwhile, according to Schomburgk, ‘the agitation amongst the labouring 
class continued’.!°* In 1824, a slave by the name of Joseph Griffith was charged 
with inciting other slaves on the island into acts of rebellion. A court martial, 
however, was not assembled, as the members of the House considered the inci- 
dent to be of minor significance. Nonetheless, ‘the want of the police for preserv- 
ing order in Bridgetown became daily more apparent; attacks on the property 
of white inhabitants were almost nightly committed’ without the offenders being 
brought to justice.’”? Most of these offences against property were blamed on 
the large numbers of urban blacks, both slave and free who, from the early 
nineteenth century, were identified as a criminal element. The growing aggres- 
sion of the blacks was not confined to those in Bridgetown. Cases of planta- 
tion larceny were cited to be on the increase, and the slaves’ growing disregard 
for the traditional authority of overseers and managers was generally recognised. 

During the December Grand Session of 1826, John G. Archer was indicted 
for the murder of a slave. This case occupied the attention of the black and 
white population throughout its duration. According to a law of 1805, the wilful 
murder of a slave was a capital felony, but to procure evidence to gain a convic- 
tion was almost impossible. Archer was a man of substantial property, and the 
court was faced with the difficulty of finding a jury that would be impartial to 
the case. The Governor appointed the Honourable Renn Hamden to preside 
over the case, as he was noted to possess an ‘independent and manly charac- 
ter’.®° Archer was found guilty of manslaughter and sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment. Subsequent to this judgment, a few whites were convicted upon 
the evidence of slaves and sentenced to imprisonment. The slaves had entered 
the legal system, a significant achievement, and this traditional comerstone of 
white supremacy in Barbados was undermined. 

As the legal rights of slaves increased, the free coloureds and free blacks be- 
came increasingly militant about the extension of their own civil rights. Their 
objective was to maintain that distance of privilege which they enjoyed over the 
Slaves. On 22nd February 1831, Robert Haynes, member of the House of St. 
John, introduced a Bil] into the Assembly, the object of which was to give full 
civil rights to the free coloured peoples. The bill was passed by the House on 
June 7th, only four members voting against it. The Act conferred upon the 
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free coloured people equal legal rights with the whites, such as, to elect members 
to the House of Assembly and Vestries, and to serve on juries, providing they 
met the property requirement and were Christians.'°* 

In 1833, Robert James, a slave, was tried and found guilty by the Court 
of Grand Session for raping a white woman —a widow with two children. He was 
sentenced to death but was reprieved by President Skeete, much to the disgust 
of the white inhabitants and free coloureds, who immediately called for Skecte’s 
resignation. This event, Schomburgk noted, took place against the background 
of a ‘constant dread of insurrection’ in the island.*©? 

On the Ist of August that year, the Imperial government passed an Act abolish- 
ing slavery in the British Empire. The Act provided that from Ist August 1834, 
all persons registered as slaves, of the age of six and above, should become ap- 
prentice labourers in the employ of the persons previously entitled to their 
labour. Those under six were immediately fully freed. The apprenticeship of 
domestics, artisans, and other non-praedial labourers was to cease on Ist 
August 1838, and those praedial labourers attached to sugar cultivation on 
I5th August 1840. In 1838, however, after much criticism of the apprentice- 
ship system, all apprentices were fully emancipated in the British West Indies. 

It would not be an exaggeration to state in conclusion that the reform of legal re- 
lations in Barbados after 1816, particularly the 1817 concessions to free coloureds 
and free blacks, was related to the rebellion which did destroy the social and 
political complacency of the white ruling class in Barbados, in spite of their po- 
litically motivated statements to the contrary. Social tension did increase in the 
years after the rebellion, and occasional incidents intensified that tension. Though 
the whites remained confident that they could defeat the slaves in combat, they 
were nonetheless unprepared to suffer the human and material cost that would 
result from such a confrontation. Under pressure from below, in the case of 
slaves, and from above, in the case of the Imperial parliament, the planters had 
no choice but to make these fundamental concessions. The free coloureds, by 
giving their military and verbal loyalty to the whites, won their rights on the 
backs of blacks, but the slaves continued to ride close behind them in the pur- 
suit of their full human rights. The Emancipation Bill of 1833 was fought for 
by the slaves, both in combat in 1816, and by providing the abolitionist move- 
ment with information and a socio-political climate in the colony which they 
could use against the planters in the House of Commons. Parliament was con- 
vinced in the mid-1820s that the colonies were now irretrievably unstable. Bar- 
bados, generally referred to as the most ancient and loyal colony by the Colonial 
Secretaries, the showpiece of their new world empire, had become socio-politically 
unstable as a result of insurrectionist attitudes among the slaves. It seemed that 
the last outpost of efficient and commended slave control had joined the ranks of 
the other seemingly problematic colonies, such as Jamaica. Reform and eventual 
emancipation were linked to this development. The slaves might not have 
brought emancipation directly, but they precipitated its occurrence far earlier 
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than it would otherwise have been. They allowed the Imperial government to 
enact general emancipation in a state of humanitarian glory, rather than in a 
state of shameful and extensive blood-letting. 


Conclusion 


The political tradition left behind by rebel slaves in small ‘total’ plantation 
societies, such as Barbados, rather than being characterised primarily by endemic 
acquiescence and accommodation, was in some ways more complex and sophis- 
ticated in its radicalism than that found in the larger ‘open’ plantation societies. 
In terms of their rebellious organisation and perception of the opposing forces, 
Barbadian slaves showed an understanding of the military and political contexts 
of their struggle. Here, the planters quickly constructed what must be regarded 
as amongst the most developed military and hegemonic structure for the control 
of slaves in the New World. From an early stage, blacks in Barbados found them- 
selves enslaved under a powerful military regime, and within a physical environ- 
ment which offered little assistance for armed struggle. These factors, more than 
any others, shaped the nature of the distinct radical labour culture which emerged 
in the island. 

The slave rebelliousness of the seventeenth-century frontier society was ty pi- 
cal of that found in most other contemporary sugar plantation colonies. Many 
Africans, bringing to the island anti-slavery political and psychological attitudes, 
when combined with an undeveloped appreciation of the full nature of the New 
World reality, were prone towards persistent rebellion. But as the creole soticty 
of the eighteenth century took shape, and whites developed a military and social 
confidence unparalled in the region, rebel slaves were required to mobilise and 
struggle against what appeared to be overwhelming odds. Unable to strike, run to 
the hills and survive for long periods of time, as in Jamaica, and brutally de- 
feated in 1675 and 1692, slaves in the eighteenth century forged a pattern of re- 
sistance characterised by subtle, individual and collective, but non-violent pro- 
test. Yet, though the majority of slaves seemed to have internalised the view that 
they could not militarily defeat the planters, the possibility of an armed insur- 
rection always existed within the whites’ political calculations. This was larmety 
because within the ranks of the slave masses a revolutionary minority was iden- 
tified and feared by the whites since it carried the potential for transforming the 
apparently socio-politically stable plantations into battlefields. 
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The rebellion of slaves came finally in April 1816, after just over 100 years of 
their refusal to collectively confront the planter class with arms. The blacks had 
never abandoned hope of freedom, and the organisation of the 1816 rebellion 
was the most complex in their history. Once again, they were defeated and white 
power triumphed in Barbados. Such was the experience of a people in search of 
liberation. As in earlier rebellious attempts it was a minority that tried to trans- 
form the majority of less-committed slaves into an armed force. They failed and 
paid the cost in lost lives. The struggle was featured by a lack of solidarity, 
uneven political consciousness, and inaccessibility to military technology. In 
spite of the rebel slaves’ commendable organisational ability, however, the white 
ruling class were more prepared for military confrontation. 

In many respects, explaining the ability of whites to defeat blacks in Barbados 
during the slavery period is more revealing than the placid academic research into 
the diverse elements of black social culture. The central river which flows through 
the social history of Barbadian West Indian slavery was the struggle for freedom 
by thousands of blacks, and its tributaries permeated every aspect of life in these 
societies. Any study of the black experience which is devoid of a full recognition 
of this fact will shed little light upon the central core of the black West Indian 
historical identity. 

Slavery ended in Barbados in 1838, 22 years after Bussa and his followers 
were defeated and massacred in the fields of the centra] and southern parishes. 
Emancipation by Imperial legal intervention, therefore, came after the most 
savage defeat blacks had suffered in their history in Barbados. Logically, there- 
fore, the new order for blacks was not one of socio-economic liberation, but 
resulted instead in the consolidation of white power on the island, through 
the monopolisation of virtually all productive resources. 

‘Free’ society in Barbados found the blacks in a very oppressed condition. 
They were forced, over the immediate decade, to accept wages of under 8 
pence per day—the lowest rate in the region for a highly developed colony. In 
Jamaica, Guiana, and Trinidad, workers earned consistently higher wages than 
their Barbadian counterparts, and reports of malnutrition and starvation among 
blacks were common during the mid-nineteenth century. At the same time, sugar 
planters in Barbados increased their production and export levels. In 1823, Bar- 
bados exported 24,257 hogshead of sugar, 27.318 in 1834, 31,786 in 1838, 
34,976 in 1850 and 43,565 in 1860.’ In other words, during the two decades 
following emancipation in Barbados, the plantations were more productive than 
they had been during the last years of slavery. On the other hand, blacks found 
that their material living standard did not improve substantially, but rather, for 
many, it declined. For the working people, therefore. free society in nineteenth 
century Barbados meant a continued oppressive experience under the yoke of 
white-managed and -owned sugar estates, commercial outlets and financial insti- 
tutions. The struggle against this neo-slavery continued, nonetheless, though in 
the modified form. 
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St. James 

St. Thomas 
St. George 

St. Philip 

St. John 

St. Joseph 

St. Peter 

St. Andrew 
St. Lucy 


Total 





St. Michael 
St. Thomas 
Christ Church 
St. John 
St. Peter 
St. Lucy 
St. Joseph 
St. George 
St. Philip 
St. James 
St. Andrew 
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38.782 


Source: R. Dunn, Sugar and Slaves, p. 88. 


APPENDIX 2 
SURVEY OF BARBADOS, 1683-1684 


| Free | 
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4.723 
2,895 
3,396 
4316 
4,702 
3,303 
2,072 
3,977 
2,248 
1,965 






489 
421 


Source: R. Schomburgk, History o fBarbados, p. 82. 
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APPENDIX 3 
ABSTRACT OF THE MILITIA OF BARBADOS, ON 15TH OCTOBER 1683 









Commissioned — 
Horse Troops | Men in all 
The Governor’s Life Guards 102 
Ist Regiment of Horse 435 
2nd Regiment of Horse 408 


Total ofthe Hors ea a 


Commissioned 
Foot Companies Officers Men in all 


Col. Edwyn Stede’s Regiment 


of Guards 1 231 
Col. Henry Waldron’s Regiment 916 
Col. Thomas Colleton’s Regiment 636 
Col. John Sampson’s Regiment 763 
Col. John Waterman’s Regiment 553 
Col. Sir Timothy Thornhill’s 

Regiment 807 


Total of the Foot | 58 186 4,906 
Total of OffecersandMen [| — | _~'| 6,160 


Source: R. Schomburgk, History of Barbados, p. 83. 
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APPENDIX 4 


SLAVES DELIVERED BY THE ROYAL AFRICAN COMPANY, 1673-1711, 
AND BY PRIVATE TRADERS, 1698-1707 


ROYAL AFRICAN COMPANY 


| Leeward | North A 
Barbados | Jamaica | Islands | America 









1673-1679 









1680-1688 5,155 
1689-1697 1,531 
1698-1707 2,530 
1708-1711 


PRIVATE TRADERS 


Source: R. Dunn, Sugar and Slaves, p. 234. 





1698-1707 
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APPENDIX 5 
A LIST OF THE INHABITANTS OF BARBADOS. 1748 


White Men 

Free Fit to 
Parish Blacks |Bear Arms 
St. Michael 64 1,057 
St. John ss 348 
St. James = 264 
St. Peter ] 379 
St. Joseph a 128 
St. Thomas 15 | 25] 
St. Philip 2 269 
Christ Church as | 484 
St. Lucy = 110 
St. George 25 145 
St. Andrew 281 





Source: CO. 28/29, f.25, P.R.O., London. 


APPENDIX 6 
POPULATION OF BARBADOS, 1757-1829 


a Free Coloured } 
| Persons 











63,645 










1773 68,548 
1786 62.115 
1787 64,405 
1805 60,000 
a 69,132 


82,902 





Source: R. Schomburgk, History of Barbados, p. 86. 
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APPENDIX 7 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS ON CODRINGTON’S ESTATE, 1735-1829 


| Total Remaining 
Year Births Deaths (Dec. ) 


1735 = 5 212 
1736 = 6 206 
1737 l 4 | 203 
1738 l 7 197 
1739 2 5 194 
1740 me 6 205 
1741 l 6 230 
1742 | 10 221 
1743 2 26 219 
1744 2 16 228 
1745 7 9 236 
1746 3 20 249 
1747 as 8 241 
1748 2 36 207 
1749 7 5 209 
1773 12 14 308 
1774 6 13 301 
1775 6 8 299 
1776 9 11 | 297 
1777 16 26 | 281 
1778 4 6 | 279 
1779 14 11 | 282 
1780 7 13 276 
1781 6 7 275 
1782 8 10 273 
1818 | 8 6 342 
1871 14 13 340 
1823 13 10 355 
1825 18 6 i 369 
1827 16 | 10 372 


1829 13 | 3 384 


Source: Codrington Papers: C/COD/Boxes 40-55. 
Archives of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, London. 
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LOYALTY OF BARBADIAN SLAVES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTU RY 


The great hurricane, in 1780, put the whites entirely in the power of the 
blacks. The former could not leave the ruins of their houses, having been em- 
ployed in searching for and burying their dead, in collecting the scattered 
fragments of their effects, and in providing for their immediate shelter and sub- 
sistence. The few troops then in the island having been similarly employed, 
were in no condition to act. Between 2000 and 3000 stand of arms were buried 
under the ruins of the armoury, and those in the forts were either buried or ren- 
dered useless. Yet the negroes remained peaceably with their owners, and 
shewed no signs of a spirit of mutiny. | well remember, that the white inhabi- 
tants were under greater apprehensions from about 1000 prisoners of war, than 
from the whole body of the slaves. This may seem incredible; but it is true. 


Nothing, therefore, is to be dreaded from the slaves in Barbadoes; and I do 
very much suspect that the fears of insurrections in the other islands are exag- 
gerated, if not groundless; but I expressly bar the effects of imprudence and ill 
usage. I need scarcely add, Sir, that were the West Indian slaves converted to 
Christianity, were they protected from arbitrary violence, and had they but the 
pleasing phantom of liberty to fight for, they would form a phalanx more that 
sufficient to repel any force which could be sent against our islands—a phalanx 
incomparably more numerous, hardy and susceptible of discipline than an ill 
established, ill armed, undisciplined, tattored rabble of poor whites; and such, if 
we except the town-companies, who were well trained and respectable, the pri- 
vates of the Barbadoes militia were, during the imminently dangerous situation 
of that important island in the late war. The men are not deficient in personal 
courage; but very many of them have nothing to fight for, but the precarious 
possession of little spots of bad land, on which they barely exist. | may safely 
affirm, that they could not lose half so much by a defeat, as a numerous body 
of well treated, effectually protected and contented negroes WHO WOULD 
SOONER DIE THAN PART WITH SUCH A CONDITION—The present white 
militia have no pay, and when they meet with accidents, far from receiving any 
kind of compensation, they receive not so much THANKS. This, in some cases, 
cannot but be peculiarly distressing. A poor fellow, from Britain, for instance, in 
endeavouring, by his exertion and example, to serve his country, in the hour of 
danger, or of serious and universal alarm, is mutilated in the Barbadoes militia. 
If he have no respectable friend to vouch for his character, he must return home, 
with as ill a grace, and he runs the risque of being as much despised by his old 
friends, as if he had lost his limb for a crime. Such, under those circumstances 
will most probably be his reception in a country-place, where the very word 
Indies, east or west, commonly imports all that is opulent and splendid and 
generous! Source : William Dickson, Letters, pp. 96-98. 
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THE MILITIA AND MILITARY DEFENCE OF BARBADOS, 1799-1842 


There has scarcely been a more fruitful subject in the addresses and messages 
of succeeding Governors to the House of Assembly than the militia, their or- 
ganization and maintenance. If we refer merely to the present century, no 
Governor upon entering on his administration has failed to recommend it to 
the attention of the Legislature as defective or objectionable in its regulations. 
The Militia Bill of 1799, which had expired, was therefore renewed in 1805 from 
half-year. A Bill ultimately passed the Legislature, and received the sanction of 
the President administrating of government on the 17th of January 1809. The 
cessation of militia service, for a period much longer than was ever remembered 
in the island, rendered the passing of this law highly desirable in those stirring 
times. 


A new Militial Bill passed the Legislature in 1812, and all white and free 
coloured men from sixteen to sixty years of age, were required to enroll them- 
selves previously to the 6th of January 1813. 


Passing over the subsequent Acts for the enrolment of the militia, it may be 
mentioned that the Act now in force passed the Legislature, on the 13th of 
August 1831. It is entitled ‘“‘An Act to consolidate and amend the several Acts 
relating to the militia of this island, and to provide for the better organization of 
same”. Every male inhabitant from the age of eighteen to fifty-five years, who 
possesses five or more acres of land, or an income not below twenty pounds 
currency in his own right or through his wife, or who occupies a house at a rent 
of twenty pounds currency per annum, is liable to serve. Exemption may be 
purchased under certain conditions for one year. The persons serving in the 
militia are obliged to equip themselves according to a standard rule, and are 
liable to be called on the first Friday of each month, and to be under arms from 
eight o'clock in the moming until noon. 


The militia is divided into the life-guards, artillery and eleven regiments. The 
following statement exhibits the numerical force of the militia in 1841 and 
1842. 


CIVIL AND SOCIAL STATE 


1841. 1842. 
OMe’. 24d 5.2.4. heh een-tea de 5 3 
Lieutenant-Colonels ......... 7 8 


Maigisy dx cchnck CANS HF ae 10 8 
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184] 1842 
CApIAING «6006-65 4-015 Bao Eee 43 34 
Ppeutenants 6.605 Sas gates 50 46 
Ensigns and Cornets ......... 25 20 
POMS: 6.9.02 sew ee enes 4 1] 8 
Quatermasters ............. 12 12 
SNITO GONG sg cae Aleitys dee Eada wo 13 14 
PayiTiastere 4 64-0 4480-9 adlavouns 13 12 
ETBORTER ota: soocs'a Ve ew BR 113 78 
CORTON: cc niavdia eran RE Ee oehe os — 6 
Band — 8 
Drummers (Privates) ......... 16 4 
PTV O Ha 5 24 en eae ane dem ae DO 91] 

1446 1172 


Extract from R. Schomburgk, History of Barbados, pp. 190-91. 
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APPENDIX 13 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER OF THE BARBADOS FREE COLOURED 
PEOPLE TO HON. JOHN BECKLES 


To: Hon. John Beckles (Speaker of the House and other members) 
4th March, 1817. 


We the undersigned for ourselves and on behalf of the free people of 
colour in general in this island with hearts full of gratitude and esteem beg leave 
to offer our most unfeigned acknowledgement and thanks to your worships for 
granting to us by the act which has lately passed into a law the privilege of giving 
testimony upon all occasions. Thus inestimable privilege we are free to confess 
we were anxious to enjoy, for without it we conceived that our lives and proper- 
ties were not secure and that our condition was little if anything better than that 
of slaves. 


We are sensible that in a country like this where slavery exists, there 
must necessarily be a distinction between the white and free coloured inhabi- 
tants and that there are privileges which the latter do not expect to enjoy. The 
right of giving testimony was all we wished for having through the justice and 
wisdom: of the legislature obtained that we are perfectly satisfied and con- 
tented. We hope that there never will be found amongst us any capable of 
abusing this invaluable gift, but if there should be any such it is our wish that 
they may receive the most severe and exemplary punishment. 


It affords us general satisfaction to find that our conduct upon the late 
unfortunate occasion[rebellion] has met with the approbation of the legislature 
and has . . . rendered us worthy of their consideration and attention. We assure 
your worships that we shall be ready at all times to give proof of our loyalty 
and sincere attachment to the King and Constitution and risk our lives in the 
defence and protection of our country and its laws. We have the honour to be 
with every sentiment of gratitude and respect. Your worships most devoted and 
most obedient humble servant. 


Jacob Belgrave 
C.S. Beckles 

F. Collymore 
William Yard 
Thomas Belgrave 
S. Cowse 

J, Harris 

William Bourne 
J.B. Collymore 
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Thomas Jordan 
Joseph Collymore 
Montisfiore 


Source: Minutes of the Assembly, CO 28/86, ff.6-7. P.R.O. 
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Year 


—— 


1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
181] 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


Source: R. Schomburgk, History of Barbados, p. 150. 
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BARBADOS COMMODITY EXPORTS, 1805-]834 


Sugar (hogsheads) 


19,805 
14,657 
13,410 
10,829 
13,573 
13,185 
12,110 
11,539 

8,549 
L916 
11,600 
18,8). 
15,652 
17,145 
19,04] 
12.013 
14,727 
11,479 
24,257 
20,256 
22,590 
20,220 
17,010 
26,789 
22,545 
25,111 
26,096 
18,757 
27,002 
27,318 





Cotton (bales) 


Leo] 
2,905 
1.770 
856 
2,463 
2,000 
2,201 
718 
642 
676 
1 005 
| 386 
850 
1 446 


1,261 
1,621 
2,804 
1,614 
2400 
3,391 
3,774 
2,440 
1,747 
2,579 
1,98] 

898 

778 


736 
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This year (1984) marks the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the formal 
abolition of slavery in the English-speaking Caribbean and this work is intended 
to commemorate the occasion. 


Black Rebellion in Barbados gives a radical analysis of the multi-f , and 
often misunderstood, nature’of black peoples’ eet ty a pados— 
the first major slave plantation society.in the English New World. The r has 
pulled together much of the scattered data, both primary and sec: O pro- 
duce the first comprehensive account of slave resistance in this society from 
colonisation in 1627 to emancipation in 1838, He analyses the pattern of resist- 
ance in the 17th century frontier society in detail, with special emphasis on the 
practice of maroonage and the 1649, 1675 and 1692 aborted slave uprisings. 
This is followed by a polemical analysis of resistance in the 16th century creole 
society, which emphasises the reasons why blacks failed to organise collective 
rebellions during this period. An abundance of primary data if" presented on 
social structure, demography and planter ideology in order fo explain the nature 
of white hegemony and domination. 

Finally, the most detailed research to date of the 1816 slave rebellion and its im- 
pact upon the emancipation debate is presented, which suggests that Barbadian 
slaves, like their counterparts in Demerara and Jamaica who rebelled in 1823 and 
1831 respectively, were saying to their owners and the Imperial g ment, 
you will either grant us our freedom by law or force us to tuke.it by war. Thi 

work is a polemical account of the changing relationships between maturing 
black radical consciousness and white power in Barbados during the slavery 
period. It goes a long way towards assisting the process of decolonising the is- 
land’s general Eurocentric historiography. 
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